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THE LIFE OF BISHOP GROSSETESTE *, 


BISHOP OF LINCOLN, 12355. 

Tus celebrated Prelate, though in point of religious belief he belongs 
more justly to the Roman communion, as having flourished in the 
darkest period of Papal usurpation, may yet not improperly be claimed 
by Protestants as their own, with reference to that spirit of re- 
formation which characterized his exertions. He was eminently 
distinguished, not only by his piety and purity of morals, and the 
variety of his learned accomplishments, but by the zealous resistance 
with which he encountered the tyrannical exactions of Pope Innocent 
1V., and endeavoured to purify the Church of the gross corruptions, 
with which it was overspread, through the ignorance and dissoluteness 
of a degenerate priesthood. 

It is strange that history should not have preserved more authentic 
memorials of the early life of so distinguished a man. His birth is 
involved in great obscurity. There is no certainty as to the year, or 
the place, where he was born ; or whether he was descended from a 
respectable family, or of lowly origin. Even his name has been sub- 
ject to conjectures, as to the point whether it was a family name, or 
only a title of honour, denoting the extent of his literary acquisitions. 
The ancient style, indeed, of designating Bishops simply by their 
Christian names, in itself causes some obscurity in matters connected 
with their history, and particularly so, when we have to trace them 
back to a very remote period. This Prelate, accordingly, is more 
certainly known to us by his Christian name of Robert, than that of 
Grosseteste, or Grosthead, which is annexed to it. His biographer, 
however, considers it probable, from a comparison of the various ac- 
counts, that he was born at Strodbrocke, or Stradbrook, in the county 
of Suffolk, about the year 1175, and of obscure, though, honest pa- 
rentage ; and that he received his rudiments of education in the same 
part of the country. It is more clearly ascertained, that Oxford ¢ 

* See ‘‘ The Life of Robert Grosseteste, the celebrated Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Samuel Pegge, LL.D. Prebendary of Louth in that Church; with an Account of 
the Bishop’s Works, and an Appendix.” 4to, London, 1793. 

+ The University of Oxford is said to have contained, in 1231, no less than 
30,000 students, among whom were many foreigners. They were chiefly accom- 
modated in private houses. 
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was the University to which he was sent, after having given great pro- 
mise of himself, by the early development of a vigorous intellect, and 
a corresponding proficiency in learning. 

His career at Oxford was marked by the most splendid attainments, 
which were within the compass of the imperfect knowledge of that 
period, Leland describes him as a most acute logician, and a con- 
summate philosopher. By another writer he is said to have been 
** most erudite in all the seven arts *:” while by another, again, he is 
commended particularly for his skill in logic and astrology t. These 
pursuits were in accordance with the taste of the age, and naturally, 
therefore, formed part of the attainments of one eminent for literary 
talent. But his knowledge of the Greek language (for which he is 
also celebrated) is a more extraordinary circumstance. At the time 
when he devoted himself to the study of the language, the knowledge 
of the Greek authors, such as it was, was obtained through-Latin 
translations ; and it required, therefore, some effort in the person who 
should venture, almost single-handed, on a more original course of 
study. In this pursuit he was fortunate in obtaining the assistance of 
a Greek { named Nicholas, who was his instructor, first at Oxford and 
afterwards at Paris, where he repaired for the greater advantages 
which the University there afforded for the cultivation of Greek lite- 
rature. 

The sacred language of the Old Testament, also, formed another 
department of his studies. At that time there were Jews § resident at 
Oxford, who employed themselves in teaching Hebrew to the students. 
Grosseteste, it seems, availed himself of the help of these, and arrived 
at a considerable knowledge of the language. ‘That he possessed a 
very extensive or accurate acquaintance either with the Hebrew or the 
Greek, it cannot well be supposed, when we consider the incipient state 
of all learning at this period of: our national history. It may be 
regarded as no small merit in the theologian of that day, to have been 
able to translate for himself the Sacred Volume, (which appears to 
have been nearly the amount of his scholarship,) and thus to explore 
the truths of revelation in their own unadulterated sources. 

As Paris was, at this time, the principal resort of the learned, and 
it was the practice even for English divines to repair thither in the 
prosecution of their studies, Grosseteste bestowed some time at that 
University in perfecting himself in the knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, as well as of the French. French was then currently 
spoken in England; but those who sought to acquire the elegancies of 
the language, visited France: and Grosseteste is said to have been a 





* These ‘* seven arts” were, grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geo- 
metry, and astronomy— the first three being sometimes designated by the term 
trivium—the last four by the term guadrivium. 

+ Astrology then included astronomy. 

¢ Certain Greek philosophers are said to have come over from Athens to Eng- 
land in the year 1248, and to have desired to address the King upon the errors of 
the Latin Church, but that they could not obtain a hearing. 

§ Jews had resided in Oxford from the reign of William the Conqueror, where 
they were allotted peculiar places of abode called Jewries. 
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master of the language, so that he could write fluently in it, and 
even as a poet. At the same time, he made great advances during his 
stay at Paris in philosophy and theology—the latter, as is probable, 
forming his chief object of study. 

Returning from Paris to Oxford, he commenced reading lectures in 
philosophy and theology. His lectures, which received universal ap- 
plause, obtained for him, in conjunction with his general literary merits, 
the distinguished notice of William de Vere, Bishop of Hereford, in 
whose family he became an inmate. But he appears to have remained 
in this situation no long time, as that Prelate died in 1199. Losing 
thus all prospects of preferment from that quarter, he resumed his 
post at the University, and continued to read lectures there for several 
years, until his increasing reputation recommended him effectually to 
Hugh de Welles, Bishop of Lincoln, to whose diocese Oxford then 
belonged. His first preferment, accordingly, was the prebend of 
Clifton, in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln; and this was probably 
the first which became vacant in the patronage of the Bishop, who was 
only consecrated in 1209. In 1210 he obtained the archdeaconry of 
Chester ; and, in the course of the following years, was successively 
archdeacon, of Wilts, then of Northampton, and lastly of Leicester. 
He also exchanged his prebend of Clitton for the more valuable one of 
Empingham in the same Cathedral. ‘The date of these successive 
preferments has not been preserved ; but he was Archdeacon of North- 
ampton in 1221, and of Leicester in 1231. The last appointment he 
did not retain long. Some time before 1224 he proceeded in divinity, 
being admitted to the degree of Doctor in that faculty. 

The Franciscans, or Grey Friars, having obtained a settlement in 
Oxford in 1224, Agnellus Pisanus, who was at the head of the 
mission, built a school there, and prevailed on Grosseteste to become 
their lecturer, both in philosophy and theology. 

In 1225 Bishop Welles presented him to the rectory of Albodeslegh, 
or Ashley, in the county of Northampton. He was then only a 
Deacon, though a Doctor of Divinity; and probably, being about to 
undertake a cure of souls, entered at that time into the order of Priest- 
hood. He appears, also, to have held afterwards the rectory of St. 
Margaret’s, Leicester, while Archdeacon of Leicester. 

In 1232, before the feast of All Saints, he was attacked with a 
violent fever, but soon recovered his health. At this period he had 
strongly imbibed the enthusiastic notion of the Friars, in whose society 
he chiefly lived, respecting the merit of personal poverty. He accord- 
ingly resigned all his preferments, except the prebend of Lincoln. 
Oxford, however, was still his chief residence ; as we find him subse- 
quently mentioned as Chancellor of the University, by the title of 
Magister Scholarium vel Scholarum; an office to which he was ap- 
pointed by his old friend and patron Bishop Welles. 

On the death of that Bishop, in February, 1235, the see of Lincoln 
becoming vacant, the Chapter of that Church immediately fixed: on 
Grosseteste as his successor. Their choice was made known to the 
King, Henry III., who readily sanctioned it. Grosseteste was ac- 
cordingly consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, at Reading, in June of the 
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same year, by Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
Bath and Wells, of Sarum, London, Ely, and Hereford, assisting at the 
ceremony *. 

Before his consecration, he shewed the spirit with which he intended 
to act in his office. A certain monk presented a Deacon to him for 
institution to a large benefice. The person presented was deficient 
in learning, and besides did not even appear in a canonical garb, but 
was without the tonsure, and habited in red, wore a ring, and in his 
whole demeanour resembled a layman. The Bishop elect, struck with 
so incongruous a character, refused institution, urging, in answer to a 
friend who blamed him for his severity, that such correction was the 
more needful, as the person was immediately intended for a cure of 
souls. 

Having entered on his bishopric, he wrote to his Holiness, Gregory 
IX., and accompanied his letter with a small present. He also ad- 
dressed letters to other persons high in rank at the papal court, be- 
speaking their favour in all matters respecting himself and his see. 

Among his first episcopal acts was an injunction to his Archdeacons 
to reform certain abuses ; which was followed by a personal visitation 
of the different parts of the diocese. In visiting, he went through the 
several archdeaconries and deaneries, requiring the Clergy to appear 
before him at a fixed time and place ; admonishing also the people to 
attend, in order to have their children confirmed, to hear the word of 
God, and to make their confession. He usually preached himself to 
the Clergy; but a friar, either a Franciscan or a Dominican, preached 


to the people. Four friars were afterwards employed in hearing con- 
fessions and enjoining penance. During the remainder of the day on 
which he confirmed, and the following day, the Bishop and his chap- 
lains proceeded to make enquiries and correct abuses t. 


* “ It was not usual at this time for the suffragan Bishops of the province of 
Canterbury to be consecrated any where but in the metropolitical charch ; and 
the convent of Canterbury interposed their claim accordingly upon this occasion, 
but consented at last to let the ceremony proceed, lest the labour and charges of 
the attendance should be lost, and upon condition that this case should not 
be drawn into a precedent; as likewise uuder a protestation that they would 
never agree to any such irregularity in future.” Life of Grosseteste, p. 36. 
Consecrations, however, still took place in different churches. William de 
Raley was consecrated Bishop of Norwich in St. Paul’s Chureh, London ; Hugh 
de Patishull, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, ata priory in Surry ; Richard de 
Wendover, Bishop of Rochester, at St. Gregory's, Canterbury ; H. de Lexinton, 
Bishop of Lincoln, in the new Temple, London. bid. 

+t Among “‘ the constitutions” directed by Bishop Grosseteste to his Clergy, 
we find him abolishing the feast of foo/s—‘* Execrabilem etiam consuetudinem, 
que consuevit in quibusdam ecclesiis obse rvari de faciendo festo stultorum, spe- 
ciali authoritate rescripti apostolici penitus inlibemns; ne de domo orationis fiat 
domus ludibrii, et acerbitas eircumcisionis Domini Jesu jocis et voluptatibus 
subsannetur.” Some have confounded this feast with that of the boy-bishop ; 
but Dr, Pegye states, that it was certainly a distinct one, as the latter could only 
be celebrated where there was a choir. ‘ In the year 1445,”” he adds, ‘* Charles 
VIL, of France ordered the masters in theology at Paris to forbid the ministers of 
the collegiate churches to celebrate the feast of fools at Christmas in their 
churches, where the clergy danced in masks and antic dresses, and exhibited 
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The Church then amply needed such a process of inquiry, disfi- 
gured as it was by the profligacy of conduct which prevailed among 
the Clergy. ‘The unnatural regulation of the Church of Rome, which 
imposes celibacy upon all who are admitted to holy orders, under the 
specious air of a refined chastity, had produced in reality, as such a 
system ever must produce, the grossest licentiousness. A visitation, 
consequently, at a time when ecclesiastical authority was in its pleni- 
tude, was felt very severely, and even drew forth remonstrances from 
some persons, who observed to him that it was new and unprecedented. 

In 1236 he extended his visitation to the monasteries, and proceeded 
with great strictness of discipline, deposing several Abbots and Priors, 
and appointing others in their stead. 

A circumstance now occurred which occasioned him some _per- 
plexity. The King had required Ranulph, the Benedictine Abbot of 
Ramsey, in the diocese of Lincoln, to become one of his Justices iti- 
nerant for the counties of Bedford and Buckingham. As it was con- 
trary to the canons that an abbot or monk should engage in any secular 
business, the Bishop conceived it would be culpable in him to overlook 
such an appointment. He wrote, therefore, to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, urging that he would interpose with the King to have the 
appointment revoked, and asking advice as to the line of conduct 
which he ought to pursue on such an occasion. 

The advice of the Archbishop was, that he should be quiet and let 
the matter rest until a Council should be called. But this answer did 
not satisfy Bishop Grosseteste, who had made up bis mind to risk all 
consequences of acting according to his conscience. Being denounced 
by the King, upon his opposition, as an enemy to the crown and royal 
dignity, he wrote again to the Archbishop, demanding a categorical 
answer to the question, “* Whether Ranulph would sin in complying or 
not: if not, it was a light matter and might be tolerated; but if there 
was sin in the case, as he was clearly of opinion there was, we cannot, 
he says, without involving ourselves, permit him to fall into this ditch.” 
This he pressed strongly upon the Archbishop, and especially from the 
solemn promise made by Bishops at their consecration, ‘ that they 
would receive, teach, and observe the orthodox traditions of the 





plusieurs mocquertes, spectacles publiques, de leurs corps deguisements, farces, 
rigmines, with various enormities shocking to decency.”’ He refers to Wharton’s 
History of English Poetry, p. 247. Marten’s Anecdotes, I, col. 1804. Belet de 
Divin, Offic. c. 72. Gussanvil, post. not. ad Petr. Gall. Christian. ¢. 96. He 
mentions also a catalogne of MSS. in which was “ officium stultorum ad usum 
ecclesia Senonensum notis musiciis;” that the practice prevailed at Rheims 
and at Lisieux ; that at York, in an inventory, 1536, is a little mitre and ring for 
the bishop of fools; and that there was an office of Rea Stultorum in Beverley 
church, prohibited in 1391. (Life of Grosseteste, p. 520.) It was a rejoicing 
among the Clergy from Christmas-day to Epiphany, and more particularly on the 
last day of the year ; or, according to some accounts, on the Innocent’s day, or the 
octave of the Nativity; when they chose a bishop, or archbishop, of fools, with 
many ridiculous ceremonies, The custom had also been introdnced im convents, 
The reader will probably recollect the admirable description of the ‘“* Abbot of 
Unreason,” by the Author of Waverley, in the first volume of “ The Abbot.” 
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Fathers, and the decretal constitution of the Holy See.” Still the 
Archbishop acted with reserve, and said nothing to remove his 
scruples. 

From the same feeling he objected afterwards, at the solicitation of 
the King, to institute Robert de Passelewe, justiciary of the forest, to 
the church of St. Peter, in Northampton: though in this instance, as 
well as in the former, his opposition was ultimately ineffectual. 

Having gone over the other parts of his diocese, he next purposed 
visiting the cathedral of Lincoln, and the prebendal churches. But 
when he attempted to execute his purpose, William de ‘Tournay, the 
Dean, and the Canons, obstinately withstood him, and refused to re- 
ceive him as their visitor. ‘The measure was unusual, as he himself 
acknowledged; but he was both empowered from the Pope to proceed 
in it, and considered it as a matter of right. ‘The Dean and Chapter 
first appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who either declined 
interfering, or did nothing effectual. The Legate then attempted to 
effect a reconciliation, but without success. The Dean and Chapter 
then tried to procure letters from Rome to inhibit the Bishop from 
proceeding, in order to protract the suit, and prevent his design of 
visiting them from ever taking place. ‘This opposition laid the -foun- 
dation of a long and unhappy rupture with the Bishop. 

The Bishop declared that he purposed doing nothing but what 
belonged to the episcopal office by divine and canonical right, and 
what was specially conceded to him by the Apostolic See for the sup- 
port of common right and ordinary power; and what he could not 
omit without the risk of souls ; protesting, also, that if, through weak- 
ness and ignorance, he had done any thing not strictly canonical, he 
was willing to recall it upon better information, to correct his mistake, 
and make satisfaction. ‘This, he said, he had often told the Dean and 
Chapter, both in writing and by word of mouth; and had desired 
them in friendship to shew him his mistakes, that they might be cor- 
rected: but this they never would do, nor even return an answer to 
the arguments he had urged to them in writing. 

In consequence of their refusal to revoke their mandate to the 
Vicars and Chaplains of the prebendal churches, enjoining them not 
to obey the Bishgp in the event of his visiting them, he proceeded to 
suspend the Dean, the Precentor, and the Sub-dean of Lincoln; but 
soon remitted the sentence, notifying to the Dean and Chapter his 
intention of visiting them on a certain day in the October following. 
He began, accordingly, soon after the 8th of September, to visit some 
prebends: but the Dean and Chapter still frustrated his intention, by 
absenting themselves on the day appointed, having previously assem- 
bled in consultation, and, in order to court popularity, having ob- 
tained leave from the people to repair to Rome. They, at the same 
time, wrote to all the cathedrals in England which consisted of Canons ; 
and not only did these bodies combine with them, but the people at 
large were interested in their cause. 

The matter thus became one of public notoriety, and the Bishop was 
generally calumniated as an oppressor and malefactor. He was in 
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London on the 3d of November, and the aggrieved parties contrived 
to meet him there as they were on their way to Rome. ‘This was an 
anxious moment to him, while he balanced in his mind, whether he 
should persevere in the course which he had begun, or yield to the 
popular clamour and obloquy. He determined on a middle course ; 

to refer the matter in dispute, either to the Legate, or to the Pope him- 
self. To both these proposals the other party objected, but consented 
to submit to the joint arbitration of Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop of 
Worcester, and the Archdeacons of Worcester and Sudbury; either 
to determine the matter absolutely, or transmit the case to the Pope in 
the last instance. Grosseteste accordingly wrote to Gregory IX. for 
his assent to these terms, and also to Otho the Legate, sending him 
a copy of the proposals, and requesting his opinion on the step which 
he had taken, as he feared it might give offence to the Pope, with 
whom he was at present on the best terms, and upon whose authority 
he had hitherto acted in the business. It was agreed, that if the 
arbitrators did not proceed canonically, both parties were to be at 
liberty to appeal to his Holiness ; and that in the mean time both visi- 
tors (the Canons considering the Dean as their proper and only visi- 
tor) were to suspend their visitation. 

This arrangement, however, only ended in dissatisfaction. The Ca- 
nons would not suffer the Bishop to enter the chapter-house, nor to 
hold any visitation, publicly declaring, in his presence, their sorrow 
that they had ever elected a Bishop of so low an extraction. The 
event was, that an appeal was made to the Pope*: and here the mat- 
ter rested for several years. 

A horrible attempt was made about the same time to destroy the Bishop 
by poison.” And the murderous design had nearly succeeded. Pus- 
tules broke out in various parts of his body, his hair dropped off, his 
flesh was partly excoriated, and he nearly lost his nails and teeth. 
His recovery was happily effected, however, by the skill of the Domi- 
nicant, John de St. Giles. It remains a mystery what was the imme- 
diate cause of the nefarious attempt, or who was the agent in it. 

In 1241 we find him engaged in another struggle for the mainte- 
nance of his rights, and that with the King himself. The King was 
desirous of appointing John Mansel, his chaplain, to the prebend of 
‘Tame, in the church of Lincoln; and Mansel, under the royal protec- 
tion and the colour of the papal provision}, had taken violent possession 
of that preferment. The Bishop had fixed on Simon de London as 
the Prebendary ; and the dispute was, which of the two should suc- 

* It was the general policy of the court of Rome to encourage applications for 
exemption from the authority of the Diocesan from the rich corporations, as thus 
the power of the Bishops was depressed, and that of the Pope was established in 
its stead; for in such cases the privileged bodies came immediately under the 
papal jurisdiction. 

+ The Clergy were also the Physicians of that day. 

t Under the plausible pretext of preventing any evil which might accrue to 
Churches, or other benefices, from long vacancies, the Pope’s practice was to dis- 
pose of them beforehand. 
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ceed. He used the services of the famous scholar, John de Basing *, 
whom he had preferred to the archdeaconry of Leicester, on this 
occasion, and whom he sent, together with the Archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, to the King, then in Wales, to negociate the matter. These 
persons conducted their mission with so much discretion, urging such 
strong reasons against the papal provision, that the King was con- 
tented to yield the point, and Mansel readily desisted from his oppo- 
sition. Grosseteste went to London prepared to excommunicate all 
who should encroach upon the privileges of his Church ; and thus car- 
ried his point with a high hand. Here he not only contended against 
an arbitrary act of the King, but also made a stand against that growing 
evil, the papal provisions. 

He was not, however, at this time roused to that staunch oppo- 
sition to the papal encroachments, which he afterwards exhibited. 
Thus, on his objection to the Legate’s nomination to a vacant prebend 
of Lincoln, he professed, at the same time, the strongest attachment to 
the Holy See, acknowledging it to be invested with the power of dispos- 
ing of all ecclesiastical benefices, and only lamented that he had not been 
consulted in the affair. So, again, on the Legate’s requesting him to 
collate to a living a son of the Earl Ferrers, though under age and not 
in orders, he refused himself to be guilty of so great an impropriety, 
but conceded to the Legate the disposal of the patronage, as the Legate, 
he said, could lawfully do things which he could not +. ‘These instances, 
and another case in particular, in which he permitted the son of a noble- 
man to enjoy a pension of ten marks annually from a rectory, it must 
be allowed, are very derogatory to that character of a strict disciplinarian 
which he generally maintained. 

In reforming the morals of the ecclesiastical bodies he shewed him- 
self more uniformly scrupulous. He dismissed two monks from Mint- 
ing, a cell of Fleury, or St. Benedict on the Loire, to their monastery 
abroad to be punished, both being charged with acts of incontinence, 
and a forgetfulness of their spiritual function, in their devotedness to 
the amusements of hunting and shooting. Soon afterwards, he sent 
away four others from the same place for their licentiousness and 
other vices. 

We next behold the Bishop a champion for the University of 
Oxford, which had incurred the severe displeasure of the Legate, 
in consequence of a fray which happened between his suite and 
the students, on the occasion of his visiting the University. His 








* Fuller considers him as the restorer of the Greek language in England. He 
had visited Athens, and there heard Constantina, the daughter of the Archhishop 
of Athens, the prodigy of that age for learning. He imported many valuable 
Greek MSS. into England, 

t An expedient of providing for laymen out of the revenues of the Church was 
by the institution of vicarages; and this expedient was snggested in this case by 
Grosseteste. ‘The origin, indeed, of all vicarages is to be traced to appropria- 
tions, or the assignment of rectories, or churches, to religious houses and monas- 
teries, In these cases the monks themselves were the incumbents, and employed 
vicars as parish priests with annual stipends from themselves, 
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brother had been killed by a bow-shot from one of the students, and 
the Legate himself had been compelled from fear, first to take refuge 
in the tower of the Abbey Church at Osney, and afterwards to 
escape privately by night to the King at Abingdon. Stimulated by 
revenge, he thundered excommunications against all that were con- 
cerned in the tumult, and caused several to be imprisoned : and having 
convened the Bishops in London, proceeded to consult in what manner 
he should punish effectually the insult which he had received. Here, 
then, Grosseteste manfully came forward to prevent the serious injury 
which the University would have sustained from the fury of the 
enraged Legate. He had already been the means of releasing many of 
the members from imprisonment, by offering bail for their appearance. 
He now, in the presence of the King and the Legate, with a noble 
spirit, interdicted every person that should offer to lay violent hands on 
the students. He was seconded by the other Bishops, who repre- 
sented the desertion of the University, which measures of severity 
would produce: and the Legate was thus induced to dismiss the meet- 
ing without taking any further immediate steps. 

On the death of Gregory IX. Celestine 1V. succeeded to the chair 
of St. Peter, but only occupied it sixteen or eighteen days, being, as 
was suspected, poisoned, if not suffocated; and to him succeeded 
Sinibald, a Genoese, who assumed the title of Innocent IV. About 
this conjuncture of affairs, we find Bishop Grosseteste, with the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishops of Norwich and Carlisle, entering 
into consultation with the superior Clergy, both regular and secular, 
concerning the distressed condition of the Church, which the tur- 
bulent policy of Gregory had embroiled with the Emperor Frederic 
Il. He concurred with the assembled Prelates in judging it expedient, 
that a form of prayer with fasting should be used throughout the king- 
dom, to implore the divine commiseration on the See of Rome, and that 
a deputation of the Clergy should wait on the Emperor, to deprecate 
all further persecution of the Church on his part. ‘I his negociation, how- 
ever, proved fruitless. In the first place, none of the Prelates who urged 
the measure could be fovud willing to embark in it personally ; and the 
only messengers that could be obtained were the itinerant mendicant 
friars: and then, their plea with the Emperor was a very weak one, 
as it couki not but be acknowledged that the Pope had been the 
aggressor in the quarrel; and that the Emperor, therefore, was not 
chargeable with the distress which had befallen the Church. 

One great evil arising from the existence of religious houses pos- 
sessing independent jurisdiction was, the frequent contests with 
the Diocesan, about their respective rights, to which such a state of 
things led. Bishop Grosseteste aecordingly, who was particularly 
tenacious of his episcopal prerogative, was often involved in alter- 
cation with the abbots and monks of convents. Towards the whole 
class of monks, indeed, he entertained a great antipathy, and on- 
couraged the friars, as a more laborious and useful order of men. 
In 1241, a dispute which he had with the convent of Canterbury 
was carried to a great height. Incensed at the deposition of the Abbot 
of Bardney by a summary act of the Bishop, the monks of the con- 
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vent of Canterbury, who conccived their privileges infringed, assem- 
bled fifty priests of the Bishop’s own diocese, and in full convent, 
where fifty or more monks in priest’s orders were present, solemnly 
excommunicated the Bishop with bell, book, and candle, as an in- 
grate, and a rebel to that Church of which he was a suffragan*, 
Grosseteste on receiving the letters importing this, threw them on the 
ground, and trod upon them, to the astonishment of the beholders, 
as the impression of the seal represented the martyrdom, as it was 
reputed, of Thomas a Becket. So far indeed was he transported with 
rage, as to declare openly, that “he did not desire that the monks 
should otherwise pray for his soul as long as the world endured,” and 
at the same time gave orders that the messenger, whom he loaded 
with reproaches, should be arrested. ‘The officers hesitating to lay 
hands on the messenger as he was a priest, the Bishop then ordered 
that the priest should be driven trom the palace as a vile slave or robber. 
Both parties had thus greatly exceeded the bounds of moderation in 
the exercise of their power. ‘The authority claimed by the monks was 
quite groundle $ and extravagant, and thi Bishop had proceeded to an 
unwarrantable extremity in resenting their insult. As for the sen- 
tence of excommunication, he paid no regard to it, but continued in 
the exercise of all his episcopal functions. . It was very soon relaxed 
by an order from the Pop a 

The sentence of deposition however against the Abbot of Bardney 
was not repealed. ‘The King availed himself of the opportunity to 
seize on the temporalities of the Abbot, but directed his officer to 
supply the abbot with necessaries and permit his free access to the 
church. The royal interference in a matter of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion roused the spirit of the churchman, and Grosseteste accordingly 
addressed the King by letter on the subject, desiring that his Majesty 
would recal his instructions. He also wrote to the Queen, entreating 
her to have regard to the welfare of the Church and kingdom, and to 
lead the King into more salutary measures, for the relief, not only of 
the people, but also of the Clergy and Priesthood de insolitis et novis 
angustis ; alluding, probably, by this expression, to the exorbitant 
sums which the King was in the habit of extorting from the Clergy. 

The Bishop shewed himself on subsequent occasions an assertor of 
the rights of the Church against the rapacity of the King. He as- 
sisted in protecting De Ralegh, Bishop of Norwich, whom the monks 
of Winchester had elected for their Bishop in opposition to the wishes 
of the King, who proposed the Queen’s uncle, a foreigner, for the 
vacant dignity : and when the Dean and Canons of Chichester, to gain 
the favour of the King, had elected Robert Passelewe, the King’s trea- 
surer, an illiterate person, as their Bishop, he was appointed by 
Archbishop Boniface to examine the Bishop elect on questions of theo- 
logy, and thus lent his aid in frustrating the appointment. 
The suit between the Bishop and the Chapter of his Cathedral ocea- 





* .This happened in an interval during which the See of Canterbury was va- 
esnt, and the monks of Canterbury, in such a case, arrogated to themselves the 


wictropolitan power, 
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sioned him a visit to Lyons in the year 1244. Innocent LV. had 
summoned a general council to meet at that city n 1245, and Grosse- 
teste, having committed the care of his diocese to his Archdeacons, 
repaired thither to prosecute the cause before the Pope himself. There 
he found his friend and favourite Roger de Weseham, who had been 
substituted by him in the place of the Dean of Lincoln, whom he had 
deposed. ‘Through his interest, De Weseham was consecrated, at 
Lyons, to the bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry, which had long 
been vacant, and which the Pope conferred on him, by an arbitrary 
assumption of authority, without consulting the King. Both Grosse- 
teste and his friend De Weseham have very justly been censured for 
being parties to such an act of encroachment on the royal prerogative, 
as well as on the privileges of the Chapters.—Here also, unhappily for 
his reputation, he was guilty, in common with the other Prelates of 
England of subscribing his name to an instrument, by which the 
kingdom of England was made tributary to the Pope. it had happened 
that, in a fire which broke out in an apartment at Lyons, the original 
instrument by which King John had shamefully surrendered his king- 
dom into the hands of the Pope had been destroyed, and that now 
signed by the Prelates was an expedient for restoring the lost treasure. 
The iniquity of the measure was still more flagrant, as at that very 
council held at Lyons King Henry had ambassadors, sent to reclaim 
the obnoxious instrument. No excuse can be offered for the incon- 
sistency of Grosseteste’s conduct in this transaction. It only shews 
the terror with which the immediate presence of the papal pewer was 
accompanied, and that the same persons, who were in general so tena- 
cious of their own rights, could consent to the sacrifice of them, on 
an occasion, when the royal power was depressed, to the aggrandize- 
ment of their own order. 

In the same year, (1245), Grosseteste was joined in a commission 
from the Pope, with other Prelates, for raising a subsidy of six thou- 
sand marks for the use of the Pope. ‘The pretext of this infamous 
exaction was the loss which Innocent had sustained by the fire at 
Lyons. ‘The King expressly prohibited the payment of the money: 
the Clergy also remonstrated, but dreading the inconstancy of the 
King, were not resolute in their opposition, many of them even screen- 
ing themselves from the indignation of both the King and the Pope, 
by a clandestine payment of their quota. 

The complaisance which the Bishop had shewn towards the papal 
court, at the council of Lyons, was probably the occasion of his ob- 
taining at this period a bull from Innocent, by which his pending 


cause with the Chapter was at length decided in his favour. In an 


attempt, however, which he, with other Prelates, made to have the 
Cistercian monasterics subjected to the episcopal power, he did not 


equally succeed. 


After his return from Lyons he made a strict visitation of his dio- 
cese. ‘I he proc ed 


occasion. He caused the Archdeacons and rural Deans to scrutinize 


ing of course gave great offence as on the former 


closely into the chastity and general morals of all orders of people, 
from the highest to the lowest ; and so rigid an inquiry brought many 
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facts to light to the great reproach of several individuals. Complaint of 
the severity exercised was even made to the King, who, upon this, wrote 
to the Sheriff of Hertfordshire, not to suffer any laymen of his district 
hereafter to assemble at the pleasure of the Archdeacons, their Officials, 
or Deans, for the purpose of making inquiry by oath or otherwise con- 
cerning any matters but causes matrimonial or testamentary. When 
this injunction of the King was made known to the Bishop, he coolly 
observed, “ that the King was following the example of certain 
conspirators in France, who had been guilty of the like rashness.” 

The proceedings however of Innocent were such that Bishop Grosse- 
teste could no longer give his sanction to them, notwithstanding his 
exalted notions of spiritual authority. He now joined in the general 
dissatisfaction expressed by the different states of the kingdom at 
the grievances endured under the papal domination, and in a remon- 
strance to the Pope, entreated him to have regard to his promise 
of moderation made at the late general council, and to quiet the minds 
of the King and the Earl of Cornwall.—It is also highly creditable 
to him that, being required to sanction the seizure of the first-fruits 
of all the benefices in the province of Canterbury for the purpose of 
defraying a debt with which the see of Canterbury was encumbered; 
he declined being a party to the iniquitous exaction, though sup- 
ported by the authority of a papal bull in its favour. 

His answer again was just and spirited to two Franciscans, whom 
the Pope had secretly attached to his interest, and who, having craftily 
obtained the King’s sanction to beg charity for the Pope, went about 
the kingdom in all the pomp of Legates, demanding contributions 
from the different Prelates, under pain of the heaviest punishments in 
case of refusal. When they applied to him he was shocked to see 
men of an order, which he had constantly esteemed, so transformed into 
mere tools of papal oppression; but calmly answered to their demand 
of 6000 marks, as the contribution from his diocese—“ Friars, this 
demand, I speak it with all reverence to his Holiness, is dishonour- 
able, and not to be complied with, because it is impossible to do that. 
It does not concern me only, but the whole body of the Clergy and 
people of the kingdom. It would therefore be a most rash thing and 
highly absurd for me to give a definitive answer to it at once, and in 
an instant, before the sense of the kingdom is taken upon it.” 

Shortly after this, he incurred the sentence of excommunication, 
together with the other bishops of the province, in consequence of 
their general refusal to collect the money exacted for defraying the 
debt of the see of Canterbury; and the sentence was only relaxed 
when its severity had produced the requisite compliance. 

Bishop Grosseteste, elevated, as he was, above: most of his con- 
temporaries in understanding and learning, was by no means free from 
the gross superstition which polluted the religious faith of that age. 
The masters of the temple and hospital at Jerusalem having sent over, 
as a present to Henry III, what was pretended to be some of the real 
blood of our Saviour, a solemn assembly of the Nobles and Prelates 
convened at the feast of the Translation of St. Edward, conveyed the 
precious relic in pompous procession to Westminster Abbey; and an 
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indulgence of six years and one hundred and sixteen days was granted 
by the Bishops present to all who should resort there to venerate it. 
Doubts however arose respecting the authenticity of the relic; and 
the ingenuity of the papal advocates was needed to sanction the impo- 
sition. Here Grosseteste came forward, and in the method usual to 
Romanists when they would extricate themselves from a palpable ab- 
surdity, solved the difficulty which had been started as to the possi- 
bility of there being any real blood of Christ on earth when his en- 
tire body rose on the third day, by a distinction of two sorts of 
blood, one essential to life and residing in the heart which rose with 
Christ’s body from the dead, the other that which is generated by food 
and flows in the veins, of which there were some remains on earth. 
The Bishop continued through his life, a strict visitor of the various re- 
ligious houses, enforcing the discipline of their order among the monks. 
In 1248 he had obtained extraordinary powers from the Pope for this 
object, and accordingly summoned all the Religious of his diocese to 
meet at Leicester, in order to hear and receive his Holiness’s injune- 
tions. It was his intention on this occasion to lay hold of all the appro- 
priated rectories and rents of the ditferent houses, in case they had not 
formally obtained the assent of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, and 
to take them mto his own hand—with the view, it seems, of consti- 
tuting vicarages, that the people might have the benefit of a priest 
resident among them. But the religious societies were not disposed 
to acquiesce in his wishes. ‘They appealed to the Pope, and the 
Bishop* consequently, though now advanced in years, was induced 
again to proceed to Lyons, where the Pope still resided from fear of 
the Emperor. The appellants were the ‘'emplars, and Hospitallers, 
and many others; and by means of money (for money could do every 
thing at that sordid and venal court) they succeeded with his Holiness. 
When the Bishop, who had been at much labour and expence, under- 
stood this, he was much dejected, and said to the Pope ;—* I relied 
upon your letters and promises, but am entirely frustrated in my 
hopes, since those whom I thought to have humbled, will now, to my 
shame, return exempt and free.” The Pope answered sternly; “ What 
is that to you? You have done your part and we are disposed to favour 
them: is your eye evil, because I am good?” When the Bishop, in a 
low tone, but so as to be heard by his Holiness, observed : “ O money, 
money, how prevalent art thou, especially in the court of Rome :” the 
Pope rejoined ; “ You English are the most miserable of all people, 
always striving to grind and impoverish one another. How many reli- 
gious men, already subject unto: thee, thine own sheep as it were, thy 
friends and domestics, men addicted to prayer and hospitality, art thou 





* “ [tis surprizing with what ease and comfort the Prelates and Ecclesiastics 
could pass to Lyons or to Rome, in these times. They regarded such journeys 
as little as onr gentlemen do now, when the method of travelling is so much more 
commodious. It was much in their favour that instead of going to inns, which 
were then but few and bad, they could divert to the monasteries and be received 
there.” — Life of Grosseteste, p. 172. 
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striving to depress, that with their effects thou mayest sacrifice to 
thine own tyranny and avidity, for the enriching of others, and per- 
haps aliens.” This treatment from the Pope, who, up to that point 
had seconded the acts of the Bishop, and now deserted him on a 
pressing occasion, was highly exasperating to the feelings of the 
Bishop—but he commanded his temper, and turned his attention to 
some other business, that his journey might not have p-oved altogether 
fruitless. 

He appeared again at the papal court at Lyons once more, in the 
year 1250, in company with the King’s brother, the Earl of Cornwall. 
His disgust at the venality of the papal court had now been accumu- 
lated by the continued extortions which he had witnessed, and parti- 
cularly in the countenance which had recently been shewn to the shame- 
ful proceedings of Archbishop Boniface. On this occasion he gave 
three copies of a sermon, one to the Pope, the other two to two 
of the Cardinals, in order to have it read, the Archdeacon of Oxford 
standing by his side. He introduced it with some observations be- 
speaking the benevolence and attention of his audience, but in the 
discourse spoke with great freedom of the papal court and of the cor- 
ruptions and abominations practised in it. He observed how remiss 
and contemptible the parochial Clergy were, and imputed all the 
blame to the court of Rome; not only because it omitted to remove 
the abominations, but itself by its dispensations, and provisions, and 
collations, sacrificed many thousands of souls, (for the eternal quickening 
of each of which the Son of God was willing to be condemned to a most 
ignominious death,) for the mere temporal benefit of some one indi- 
vidual. He inveighed particularly against appropriations of churches 
to religious houses, the exemptions of those houses from the episcopal 
jurisdiction, the suppression of the oath ex officio, the appeals to his 
Holiness by the religious houses, and to the Archbishop by the Laity, 
and the scandalous clause of non obstante in the bulls. He reproached 
the court of Rome with exciting wars, with bribery and corruption. 

One account reports that he resigned his bishopric after having deli- 
vered this bold address, but this does not appear to have been the 
fact. He was fortunate however to escape with his life *, after so 
vehement a denunciation of the apostate court. 

Having been several months absent at Lyons, he returned to Eng- 
land about Michaelmas, much dejected and with exhausted finances. 
And now he had thoughts of withdrawing himself from the cares of 
his diocese, contemplating the impending ruin of the Church, which 
he had no longer the power to prevent. [It was probably at this period 
of mental depression that le conceived the design of enrolling himself 
among the friars. In order to devote himself to prayer and medita- 
tion, and study, le committed the ordinary business of the see to his 
friend and official, Robert de Marisco, as a step to an entire resignation 









* Platina relates that Arnulphus, a Preacher, was murdered at Rome about a 
century before, by the procurement of the Priests, for his invective against thei 
incontinence and sensuality, their pompous living, and insatiable appetite after 
wealth.— Life of Grosscteste, p. 180. 
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of the world. But his spirits revived, and he lived still to exert 
himself vigorously both in Parliament and in his diocese. 

In the same year he again visited his diocese, and as usual, reformed 
the crying abuses among all ranks of the Clergy. He scrupulously 
examined the convents, exploring the dormitories, and if he found 
any place shut up causing it to be opened, denouncing heavy sentences 
and curses in the words of Moses against those of the religious who 
should break their statutes, and proclaiming the blessings of the Pro- 
phet on such as should observe them. He induced also many of the 
beneficed Clergy, who were only in the inferior orders, to enter into 
the priesthood. He often preached to the pe ople as he went about, 
obliging the neighbouring clergy to attend the sermons. 

The Romans * beneficed in England, by means of the papal provi- 
sions, were the objects of his severest animadversion. He would say, 
that * if he should commit the care of souls to them, he’should be the 
friend of Satan :” and thus he would often indignantly cast the bulls 
out of his hand, refusing to collate them. On his refusing on one 
occasion to admit, at the command of the Pope, an Italian who was 
entirely ignorant of the English language, he was suspended from his 
functions for the Lent following. On another occasion he put the 
church of Flamstead under an interdict, and excommunicated Hurtold, 
a Burgundian, who had been presented to the living by the King: so 
jealous was he of the intrusion of foreigners into the churches. 

We come now to a very important instance in which the Bishop dis- 
played his spirited opposition to the papal encroachments. The King 
had taken the cross in the year 1250; and, under the pretext of an 
equipment for an intended crusade, obtained a mandate from the Pope 
by which a tenth of the Church’s revenue was granted to him for three 
years. ‘This mandate he imparted to the Bishops assembled in his pre- 
sence on St. Edward’s day. The King’s sincerity in taking the cross was 
generally suspected, but Grosseteste did not dissemble his opinion of 
the transaction. He replied with great warmth to the King’s messen- 
vers, “ Blessed Lady, what is this that I hear? You are too hasty in 


your conclusions. Can you imagine we shall ever assent to such an 
accursed contribution? thus bend the knee to Baal?” Ethelmar, 
Bishop elect of Winchester, the King’s half-brother, both a young and 


* At this time three foreigners held bishoprics in England ; Archbishop Boni- 
face, Peter de Equeblane of Hereford, and Ethelmar of Winchester. The Ita 
lians preferred to English benefices were generally boys, mere novices, or 
retainers of the Pope’s agents, utterly incompetent to any parochial duties, and 
often resident abrond. Matthew Paris, though himself a monk, thus remonstrates 
on this glaring abuse: “* Ubinam scitur Anglicus aliquis reditum habere in par- 
tibus Rome, Italia, Janua, vel regnorum aliorum, cum tales in Anglia rapiant 
universa? O Deus ultionum Domine, quando exacues, ut fulgur, gladium, ut cruore 
taliam inebrietur.”— Life of Grosseteste, p. 186. 

Bishop Grosseteste, in 1252, had a calculation made of the rents and emolu- 
ments enjoyed by alien ecclesiastics in the kingdom, and it was found that Inno- 
cent IV. had done more to impoverish the Church than all the former Pontiffs 
taken together; aud that the rents of the foreign clerks amounted to above 
70,000 marks, when the King’s income, i. e. his rental, exclusive of contingencies, 
did not amount to a third part of that sum.” did. p. 194. 
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illiterate man, observed to him: “ But how shall we be able to with 
stand the Pope’s and the King’s will. The French have consented tu 
a like subsidy to enable their King to go on his expedition. They 
are stronger than we, and are more apt to revolt.” Grosseteste 
answered him with energy: ‘‘ We ought to refuse for that very reason 
you mention, that the French have complied: for a repeated act will 
make a custom. And, O misery! we see plainly enough what an 
unhappy issue the French King’s tyrannical extortion of money has 
had ; let us be warned by the example: and, therefore, that neither 
the King nor we may incur the divine wrath, I shall speak freely for 
my part, and oppose this contribution.” The Bishops instantly all 
agreed to this, except the Bishop of Salisbury, who seemed to hesi- 
tate: and then Grosseteste added, “ Let us join in petitioning his 
highness to have regard to the salvation of his own soul, by desisting 
from such rash attempts.” 

The King was at first furious at this refusal, but afterwards conde- 
scended to beg the subsidy of the Prelates, without insisting on the 
authority of the Pope. ‘They consented with some reserve of condi- 
tions to be performed on the part of the King. The King declining their 
proposal, and requiring a more explicit answer, they still evaded the diffi- 
culty, by saying, they must first have the judgment and consent of the 
two Archbishops, who were both absent. The King then applied to the 
nobles ; the nobles referred him to the Prelates: and thus the matter 
was left for the present in suspence. but in the following year, 1253, 
a Parliament was held, when the grant was made to the King, for the 
proposed expedition to the Holy Land, of a tenth for three years from 
the Clergy, and a scutage of three marks for that year from the nobles, 
the King engaging on his part faithfully to observe the articles of 
Magna Charta. 

The long life of this active Prelate was now, in 1253, drawing to a 
close. But still, in that very year, we find him as strenuous as he 
ever had been in resisting the preferment of foreigners to benefices in 
England. The Pope ordered his nephew, Frederie di Lavania, an 
Italian youth, to be invested, by provision, with a canonry of Lincoln, 
under pain of excommunication of all who should oppose him. On 
the reeeipt of the Pope’s letter containing the mandate, Grosseteste 
immediately wrote to the papal delegates, if not to the Pope himself, 
in the most spirited and resolute terms, almost retorting excommuni- 
cation for excommunication. The epistle which he wrote on this occa- 
sion is still extant ; and it is that which has chiefly immortalized his 
memory and endeared it to all generations. He insists in it, that the 
papal mandates cannot be repugnant to the doctrines of Christ and his 
Apostles,—that the tenor of his Holiness’s letter was not consonant 
to the sanctity of the Holy See, on aceount of the accumulated clauses 
of “ non obstante ’—that no sin can be more adverse to the doctrines of 
the Apostles, more abominable to Jesus Christ, or more hurtful to 
mankind, than to defraud and rob those souls which ought to be the 
objects of the pastoral care, of that instruction to which by the Scrip- 
tures they have a right—that, accordingly, the Holy See, destined to 
edify and not to destroy, cannot possibly incur a sin of this kind—and 
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that no one, that is not an excommunicate, ought to obey any such 
absurd mandate, though an angel from heaven should command him— 
concluding, that these provisions were not of a salutary but destructive 
nature, springing from fleshly lusts, and not from our Father which is 
in heaven. 

The Pope was vehemently incensed on receiving this denial from 
the Bishop. ‘“ Who,” he exclaimed, “is this old dotard, deaf and 
absurd, that thus rashly presumes to judge of my actions? By Peter 
and Paul, if the goodness of my own heart did not restrain me, I would 
so chastise him, as to make him an example and a spectacle to all the 
world. Is not the King of England my vassal, my slave, and who, at 
my word, would throw him in prison and load him with infamy and 
disgrace?” The Cardinals here interposed to pacify his Holiness, 
confessing to him that “ it was.little for his interest to think. of ani- 
madverting on the Bishop, since they must all own what he said was 
true, and that they could not condemn or blame him.” ‘The Pope, 
however, was not satisfied without wreaking his resentment by excom- 
municating the Bishop, and proceeding even to name his successor. 

Gosrseteste appealed from the Pope to the tribunal of Christ. But 
these menaces of the great spiritual usurper were of little concern to 
him, for he was not long to continue in that scene of things in which 
such a power was formidable. Towards.the latter end-of the summer 
he fell into a severe sickness, at his palace of Buckden. Though na- 
turally of an infirm constitution, by his temperate course of life he had 
protracted his age to a considerable term, and had even exerted himself 
in the last session of parliament. But now he felt the hand of death 
upon him, summoning him from the vexations of the world. He sent 
immediately for his trusty friend and physician, the friar John de St. 
Giles, whose aid he required at once for his mind and his body. He 
also gave orders to the Clergy of his diocese, to renew the sentence of 
excommunication against all who should infringe Magna Charta. With 
the friar he conversed earnestly on the state of the Church ; complain- 
ing of the worthless pastors who were placed over the flocks, and 
charging the Pope with heresy on account of his miquitous prostitution 
of the Church patronage. As his disorder hung tediously upon him, 
and he was weary with.confinement to his bed, he sent for some of his 
Chaplains, that he might be soothed with the pleasure of their conver- 
sation. ‘lo these he further opened his sentiments in regard to the 
dispensing power. claimed by the Pope—his usurious practices—his 
extortions of money from dying persons, by inducing them, through his 
agents, to make bequests in favour of the. crusades, and even to take 
the cross,—his sale of indulgences — his’ presentation of illiterate 
foreigners and absent persons to parochial cures—his employment of 
secret emissaries—his permission of Bishops elect * to enjoy: all the 
revenues of a Bishopric, with their former preferments, without ever 
being consecrated to the office. Adding to this catalogue of enormities, 
an invective on the lust, and luxury, and pomp of the court of Rome, 





* Alluding to Ethelinar, elect of Winchester, the King’s half-brother. This 
practice was only iu correspondence with that of persons in the ivferior orders of 
Deacon and Subdeacon holding benefices, which we find was so common, 
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he emphatically concluded with this prophetical sentence: “ The 
Church can never be delivered from this Egyptian bondage, but by the 
edge of the sword: these things are trifles, but in a short time, even in 
three years, heavier things will come upon us.”—These last words he 
was scarcely able to utter for sighs and tears, and at the close of them 
his breath and voice failed him. 

He died at Buckden, on the 9th of October, 1253. His corpse was 
carried to Lincoln, where it was met by Arbishop Boniface, who, with 
the Bishops of London and Worcester, many Abbots and Priors, and 
a vast body of the Clergy, and of the people, attended his funeral on 
the 13th, notwithstanding his death took place while he was under a 
sentence of excommunication. He was interred in the upper south 
transept of his Cathedral. 

The Pope shewed an indecent joy at his death, considering that one 
of his greatest enemies was now removed out of the way. But his 
anger was still not abated; as appeared, when he afterwards ordered 
the bones of the deceased Bishop to be taken up, and cast out of the 
Church and burned. But the letter, in which these instructions were 
to be conveyed to King Henry, as it happened, was not sent. His 
tomb however was not without its honours in his own country, though 
these were mingled with the superstitions of the age. The Earl of 
Cornwall, only two years after the Bishop’s death, came in pilgrimage 
to the tomb, and it had afterwards a custos expressly appointed for it 
by the Chapter of Lincoln: and in 1314 Bishop Dalderby granted an 
indulgence of forty days to all that should come and worship at it. The 
veneration, indeed, to his memory went so far, that miracles * were said 
to be performed at his tomb, and a healing oil was supposed to issue 
from it. Repeated attempts also were subsequently made, to obtain 
his canonization from the Pope—but ineffectually, as it might well be 
expected, when the Pope and his minions were pursuing those very 
measures, which the Bishop had reprobated and opposed in his life time. 

If we take a general view of the character of Bishop Grosseteste, we 
must certainly acknowledge him, to have been a man worthy of a better 
zra of Christianity, than that in which he appeared. His opinions, 
indeed, respecting the authority of the Church were extravagant, and, 
if we look simply to these, we may wonder how he could so strenuously 
oppose the Papal power, which is but the natural consummation of ec- 
elesiastical ascendancy. It was from these high conceptions of the 
dignity of his office, that in some instances he lightly regarded the royal 
prerogative, and yielded too implicit a deference to the Pope. But 
these. mistaken views, the fault perhaps more of the times than of the 
man, were, ina great measure, practically counteracted by that firm 
devotion to the interests of religion, which accompanied his zeal for the 
Church. His arbitrary proceedings in his visitations, his resistance to 
perticular appointments, his depositions of different heads of religious 
houses, and substitutions of others of his own choice, and other acts 
of a high authority, were all actuated by the desire, not only of up- 





* Several miraculous performances have also been ascribed to his life-time by 
the legends of the age. 
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holding his office, but of purifying the Church of its gross corruption, 
and expelling from the fold of Christ the wolves that were preying upon 
the flock. Even private regards for his own kindred could not divert 
him from his principles. This he shewed in a memorable instance. He 
was solicited to advance a poor relative, whom he found on inquiry to 
be an husbandman. “ Why then,” observed the Bishop, “ if his 
plough be broken, I will repair it, or, rather than fail, bestow a new 
one upon him, whereby he may go on in his course of life; but so to 
advance him, as to make him forsake his trade, or condition, in which 
he was brought up, that mean I not to do*.” In the latter part of 
his life, indeed, he did not entertain that exalted opinion of the per- 
sonal authority of the Pope, which he had at first ; but ina case mani- 
festly unscriptural and injurious to the welfare of religion, he openly 
contemned it, and even did not regard dying in a state of excommuni- 
cation. The salvation of souls was ever in his thoughts and in his 
mouth—it formed the burthen of his sermons to his Clergy, of his 
letters, and of his general intercourse. So that, if he did not always 
pursue the surest and most direct methods of reforming the Church, 
we ought not so much to censure him for what he did imperfectly, or 
left undone, as to praise him for what he did with so pure a motive. 

His natural temper was irascible ; yet he so moderated himself that 
he was humble and gentle in his behaviour. In his discipline of pri- 
vate life he was remarkably strict, and abstemious, and chaste. In 
manners he was polite and courtly, keeping a hospitable table in all 
due splendor and magnificence, and educating several of the young 
nobility in his house. But he little frequented the court or engaged in 
any public business, avoiding all worldly affairs as much as possible, 
though, when they were forced upon him, he displayed a great dex- 
terity in the management of them. 

He continued a laborious student to the end of his life, and has left 
to the world convincing proofs of his assiduity in literary pursuits, by 
his numerous writings. His erudition was truly multifarious, and, com- 
bined with his general patronage of literature, entitles him to stand at 
the head, in this country at least, of all the learning of the age. Cri- 
ticism was not among the accomplishments of that age; for real phi- 
losophy was altogether unknown. Hence the blind veneration in 
which he held the gross forgery of ‘ the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,” accounting it of equal authenticity with the canonical 
Scriptures, and bestowing much pains in executing a translation of it 
from the original Greek into Latin. The Scriptures themselves, at 
the same time, formed a principal object of his study. , He not only 
spent much of his time in reading them, but commented upon them in 
various forms. He anxiously endeavoured also, that they might form 
the principal subject of the divinity lectures at Oxford. But the Scrip- 
tures in that day were very imperfect]y apprehended :—men read them 
with a cloud on their understanding—they viewed them only as secon- 
dary or subordinate instruments of religion, and the Church, the visi- 
ble Church, as all in all. Thus it was that with all the aids of learning, 





* Paule’s Life of Archbishop Whitgift, p. 113. 
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Bishop Grosseteste, as far as we can discover from his history, con- 
tinued a Romanist in his creed. 

The Church of England may justly hold herself indebted to this dis- 
tinguished man, as having pointed the way to that blessed Reformation 
of which she now enjoys the fruits. He shewed to the world that the 
walls of the mystical Babylon were not protected by a charm which for- 
bad the approach of the invader. He was among the first to divert the 
stream which protected it, that future generations might go over dry- 
shod, and cast down its idols from the fortress of their strength. It 
was in his spirit that Luther, about 300 years after, attacked the system 
of indulgences; and our own Cranmer protested at his consecration 
against any unlawful requisitions of the Papal authority, and followed 
up that protestation with measures, which, we confide ontly trust, have so 
broken the pride and vigour of the tyrant, that he shall never hereafter 
be able to exalt himself, in formidable arr: ay, against our liberties and 
our peace. 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Sermons on various Subjects. By the late Rev. Tuomas Rennett, 
B.D. Vicar of Kensingion, Prebe ndary of South Grantham, and 
Chaplain to the late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 8vo. 468 pp. 12s. 
Rivingtons. 1825. 


TuHueseE are, we conclude, the last remains which we are to ex- 
vect of that amiable and powerful Divine, whose meditations 
ced often enriched the pages of the “ Christian Remembrancer.” 
Whilst the English Church still weeps over the tomb of her 
Christian Marcellus, we may be allowed to gather up these pre- 
cious relics and present them to our readers. ‘Though ‘some 
of them will be found to be in a-+state more incomplete than 
might be wished,” (Preface) yet even these are the sketches of 
a waster; whilst the more finished discourses which were deli- 
vered at the ‘l’emple and before the University, bring back the 
author to our recollection in all that fulness of excellence which 
so remarkably distinguished him in the pulpit. 

Mr. Rennell, without possessing the exterior graces of an 
orator, and without any striking accomplishments of voice or 
action, was one of the most powerful and effective preachers 
which have appeared in our times. No sooner did he appear 
in the pulpit, than every eye was earnestly fixed upon him— 
there was an artless solemnity and uaction in his manner which 
ensured him the attention of his audience—he threw himself 
and his heart upon his subject—and you forgot the individual, 
in the influence and energy of his arguments. But, perhaps, 
that which peculiarly distinguished him was the warmth of his 
affections. He was zealous without any tincture of enthusiasm, 
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and he was pathetic without any appearance of rapture. He 
always rose with his subject, but his judgment still accompanied 
his imaginations, and it was this fine combination of intellect 
and pathos which rendered him at once so useful and so popular 
in his public ministrations. 

As he excelled in preaching, so he had great delight in that 
duty, and he gradually attained such a facility, that, with very 
little preparation, he could appear before the most respectable 
audience. It is generally understood, that he blended many 
extemporaneous observations with his written discourses, which 
may account for the brevity and abruptness which are some- 
times apparent in these pages. 'Whenaman, like Mr, Rennell, 
can depend on his own resources, this is perhaps the most per- 
fect and excellent mode of preaching, because it takes off 
the stiffness and formality of a precomposed address, whilst it 
prevents the looseness of a disjointed oration. But, it should 
be remembered, that, though it was well adapted to the powers 
of his extraordinary mind, and was the result of talents pecu- 
liarly fitted to the pulpit, yet that it might not succeed in many 
other hands. It is not often that the same union of industry 
and genius would warrant its adoption. 

These “ Sermons” are “on various Subjects,” and they are of 
various and different degrees of merit. Some are plain, exhor- 
tatory discourses, and of these four have already appeared in 
our Remembrancer. But though plain, there is nothing stale 
or dullin any of Mr. Rennell’s observations. While he is dis- 
coursing on the most ordinary topics, you can still discern the 
man of genius, the elegant scholar, and the accomplished 
divine. 

But we shall confine our attention to those Sermons which 
appear to be more elaborately finished, viz. those which he 
preached at the ‘l'emple or before the University of Cambridge, 
omitting those which have been already published, and whose 
merits may be supposed to be sufficiently known to our readers. 

The fourth Sermon was preached on Good-Friday at 
the Temple, and contians an admirable defence of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. The following passage has great energy 
of thought and language. 


** Many who profess themselves Christians, rest contented with the 
notion, that Christ came into the world to proclaim the glad tidings of 
pardon and peace, and died to confirm his mission. So did Paul—so 
did Peter—so did that glorious army of primitive martyrs, who sealed 
their doctrines with their blood. Where then is the atonement for a 
sinful world? by whom shall the arm of vengeance be stayed? where 
is the victory over the powers of darkness? are we not still under the 
curse of the law? the victims of sin, and the children of death? 

“ By the sacrifice of our great High Priest, and by the blood of 
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Christ, (for without blood is there no remission) are we redeemed 
from the curse. But not only for our sakes, did he offer himself up on 
the cross, but in our stead; not only hath he washed our sins in his 
blood, but ‘ he bore them in his own body on the tree.’ ‘ He who 
knew no sin,’ became sin for our salvation; he was made a curse for 
us, ‘ he was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties,’ not by the malice of his human enemies, but by the vengeance of 
the Almighty. The hand of God was heavy upon him. 

“ Could the human imagination calculate the punishment due to the 
sins of countless ages, could it view the accumulation of anguish, 
and concentration of divine vengeance bursting on the head of an in- 
nocent victim, then, and not till then, can it comprehend what were the 
sufferings of our blessed Saviour on the cross ; then could we conceive 
the torture of his soul during his agony in the garden, then could we 
express the horrors and dismay of those tremendous moments, which 
spoke through the mouth even of the incarnate Word,—‘ My God, my 


God, why hast thou forsakenme!’” P. 53. 


The next is on the resurrection, and is composed in a strain 
of noble and well supported eloquence. Perhaps, as a single 
Sermon, it is the most perfect and complete of any in the whole 
volume; but all its parts are so harmoniously adjusted, that it 
is injurious to its beauty to extract a specimen. But we must 
find room for this beautiful fragment. 


“* When they heard of the resurrection of the dead, ‘ some mocked, 
and others said, we will hear thee again of this matter.’ The intel- 
lectual indolence of the Epicurean fled with precipitation from a 
thought so fatal to his voluptuous ease. The stern dogmatism of the 
Stoic rejected with scorn what he never did, and therefore never would, 
believe. The Academy perhaps would freely have heard him again 
of that matter, but it would have heard him only to have indulged the 
love of idle disputation, and to have repeated a system of sophistical 
objections. F 

“It will not be unimportant to consider on what principles their 
objections were founded, and on what part of the Christian scheme of 
a general resurrection they fixed as incredible and absurd. Was it 
on the expectation of a future life—was it on the hopes of immor- 
tality? In every age, and under every system, the wisest of the hea- 
thens discovered that there were grounds for an expectation beyond 
the grave. For life and immortality, Nature pants with groans unut- 
terable. She sees all her children mingled with the dust: but by the 
power of unassisted reason she sees also, that there is in the compo- 
sition of man an invisible and an immaterial principle, over which the 
grave can have no power, and corruption no dominion. Farther, in 
every other work of the Almighty arm, she perceives the beauties of 
its whole, the harmony of its parts, the order of its system, the con- 
stancy of its courses. In the moral world, alone, she perceives dis- 
order and confusion. She sees with horror the dominion of triumphant 
vice ; she views with dejection and pain the sorrows of afflicted virtue. 


Whither then can she flee from this scene of darkness and perplexity 
6 
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for refuge? On the hopes of another world she rests her expecta- 
tion, as the comfort of her afflictions here on earth, and as a vindica- 
tion of the just and equal administration of the universal and all-ruling 
Being. On this point then the doctrines of the Gospel, and the dic- 
tates of natural reason, stand or fall together. ‘The superstition of 
the vulgar, the imagination of the poets, and the frauds of the 
priests, had indeed in every country so concealed this natural belief 
under the veil of mystical darkness, and so clothed it with mytholo- 
gical absurdity, as to call forth the strongest powers of the mind to 
separate the light from the darkness, and distinguish truth from absur- 
dity. There were those, whose transcendant minds unmasked the 
errors of the popular mythology, and displayed the hopes and fears 
of natural reason in their fairest colours. ‘There were a few, who 
argued from the follies of imposture against the notion itself, and 
with a species of suspicious infatuation called in question the existence 
of a future state. But, where Nature gave her children an expecta- 
tion only, Christianity has proclaimed an assurance. Reason informed 
us only of the necessity of the thing :—Revelation has prescribed the 
terms. Philosophy conjectured merely its existence, the Gospel has 
announced the mode of its consummation—the resurrection of the 
dead, at the great and terrible day of the Lord. Here then philoso- 
phy was lost in amazement. ‘That at that one tremendous moment, 
at the sound of the last trump, the bodies of all the sons of men, of 
every nation, and throughout every age, should rise at once and receive 
their everlasting doom, was to philosophy a greater delusion than their 
fabled regions beneath the earth. That the body of each individual, 
though consumed in the fire, scattered in the air, or mouldered in the 
dust, should be again restored, was altogether incredible, perhaps even 
impossible ! 

** Why then should natural reason start back at this difficulty? Is 
there too much for omniscient wisdom to contrive, or for omnipotent 
strength to execute? Why should it be more impossibie for God to 
gather together the dispersed parts of a corrupted body, and reunite 
them to their former soul, than to create matter at first out of no- 
thing? Why should any man imagine, that he who at the creation 
separated the confused mass of matter, cannot with the same ease at 
the general resurrection separate again the same confused mass of mat- 
ter, and assign to each body its own part? Is it too great a task for 
Him who numbers the sand of the sea, and the very particles of cre- 
ated matter, to collect the dispersed parts of a man’s body into their 
due situation and order? 

“Tt may, indeed, and with some appearance of justice, be urged, 
that the parts of the body may be so scattered and so incorporated 
with the parts of other bodies, that it may not be possible for every 
individual body to arise with exactly the same parts of which it con- 
sisted at its dissolution. Now even allowing the strength of this 
objection, it will not affect the main point, I mean the resurrection of 
the same body as the object of a future judgment. For if it does, it 
must affect also the identity of our body as concerned in every action 
of human life; as, at no two periods of our life, however close in 
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succession, are our bodies precisely the same; at no two hours are 
they composed of the same numerical partieles. Within a few years 
they undergo a total change. The laws of the animal economy allow 
of no stagnation of matter in the system and constitution of man, 
but develope a wondrous and continued succession of renovation and 
deeay. ‘There are organs whose designation it is to absorb and carry 
off the various materials of which our structure is composed. There 
are others, which fulfil their office by the secretion and deposition of 
fresh matter, and a proportionate renewal of our wasted frame. From 
childhood to maturity the change is sensible and clear; from maturity 
to the latest period of our existence, though less evident to the com- 
mon eye, it is equally capable of the strictest demonstration. In the 
sameness therefore of the numerical particles, the same personal identity 
of our bodies does not consist. Otherwise the same difficulty would 
arise in all human transactions, which we suppose will arise in the di- 
vine judgment hereafter. As, then, the personal identity of the body 
is preserved on earth, though the numerical particles be entirely 
changed, so, in the resurrection, shall the personal identity be also 
preserved, even though clothed with particles of matter not precisely 
the same as at its dissolution.” P. 59. 


The Sermons 7, 8, 9 and 10, were preached at St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge, and are, in every respect, worthy of the Preacher 
and his academic audience. In these discourses, we discover a 
frequent recurrence to the argument of analogy between grace 


and nature, and it is used with all the delicacy and propriety of 
one who had deeply studied in the school of Butler. The 
general subject on which he treats is that of a state of trial and 
temptation as suitable to the nature and genius of man, and 
how admirably the preacher has combined practical instruction 
with the beauties of speculation, will appear from the following 


passage. . 


“ With respect tothe ranks, as well as the ages of life, the notion 
of trial will enlarge our views to a considerable extent. In viewing 
the different conditions of mankind here upon earth, we must clearly 
see that the one are adapted for the other, but still the reason of these 
appointments we cannot see; difficulties will appear in a still stronger 
point of view, when we consider the variety of happiness and misery 
to which each are subjected. No future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, can throw any light upon this part of the subject. Let us sup- 
pose, in a future life, the poor to be placed on an equality with the 
rich, this will not make up for their sufferings here, and if these suf- 
ferings are recompensed with increased happiness, the rich, in their 
turn, will have good reason to complain of their lot. - But when we 
consider that the rich are piaced in a state of trial proportionate, in its 
degrees, to the blessings whieh they enjoy, most of the inequalities 
attending the variety of conditions will’ be found to vanish. If we 
consider those whom God has-exalted in the scale of birth, of riches, 
of talents, as in a state of proportionate trial, their condition will not 
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much differ from those below them. The trial of present happiness is 
a much severer. trial in the end, than that of present misery, and for 
this reason especially, because we are the least aware of its existence. 
Can we in reason imagine, that God has given to the higher order 
every blessing which ease and comfort can bestow, without a pur- 
pose? What have they done that they should be so selected? Here 
is a selection, it is true, but to that selection is affixed a fearful ac- 
count. In proportion to the advantages either in our situation or 
abilities, in such proportion has God paid us beforehand for our exer- 
tions in his holy cause. Proud and careless as we may be, the account 
must come, and it would be well for us to consider how we shall abide 
its coming. With the means in our hands of diminishing the mass of 
human misery, of increasing the comforts, of enlarging the know- 
ledge, of our fellow creatures, we are placed in a state of the most 
awful trial Which now, according to the principles of justice and 
reason, will stand in the worst condition before the tribunal of God ? 
The poor man, who with no advantages of education or improvement, 
has passed a life ‘of misery and of crime; or the rich man, who has 
lived at ease, in the decent neglect of every duty which God has 
bound upon him. The poor man’s situation has tempted him to 
crime, the rich man has, from his very affluence, no temptation to 
commit it. But here, again, is there a point of very important con- 
sideration. The temptations in which the trial of the poor man con- 
sist, are temptations to positive and palpable offence. The tempta- 
tions of the rich man are to those vices, which among those’ that 
commit them, are hardly allowed to be such. They are misnamed by 
sophistry, they are excused by fashion. Now taking these points into 
consideration, we shall see that the condition of the higher and lower 
ranks, in point of security and value, are much nearer upon a level 
than we might at first imagine. ‘I’o every variety indeed the same 
views will apply, and by reason itself are the promises of God veri- 
fied, that ‘to whom much is given, much will be required.’ Again, 
the variety of ranks and conditions which exist on earth, are often 
more connected in this point of view, than we might at first conceive. 
The hunger and misery of the poor, is Ais trial, but is not the same 
hunger and misery the trial also of his rich neighbour, for the one to 
suffer, and for the other to relieve? If we pursue this notion, and 
compare the wretchedness which others suffer, with our means of 
abating its severity, we shall find that in innumerable eases, the same 
event is a source of double trial, working in two different ways, to 
precisely the same end. Viewing then all around in a state of trial, 
and seeing that this trial both im its importance, and in its final account, 
rises with what we call, and justly call, the blessings of life; we shall 
see both the wisdom of God in the creation of various ranks, and his 
justice in proportioning a trial to the advantages of each. 

“ In the duration of life, again, we fisd many difficulties; if to all 
men were appointed the same duration of life, the case would be easy, 
but under, the mysterious providence of God, we see our fellow crea- 
tures cut off at various ages, and sometimes under circumstances the 
most perplexing. This is a difficulty for which no knowledge of ours 
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can satisfactorily account; and for this reason, because we cannot see 
as the Almighty can into contingencies of future time. Taking how- 
ever a state of trial as a ground, we may fairly suppose, that when 
the Almighty knows that a human soul has undergone a sufficient 
trial, he in mercy withdraws it from temptations to come. We are 
told by the Apostle, that the Almighty ‘ will never suffer us to be 
tempted above that we are able to bear, but will with the temptation 
find a means of escape;’ and in cases of which his infinite wisdom is 
surely a competent judge, can there be a more merciful mode of escape, 
than a final deliverance? We often see the most amiable and heavenly 
among the children of men, entering into life with every virtue which 
can adorn, with every grace which can sanctify the soul, cut off in 
the very flower of age, in the vigour of their strength, in the very 
field of active and benevolent exertion. This is a case of such sad, 
and such daily occurrence, that as reasoners only, we must all have 
been perplexed with so evident a frustration of purpose. But when 
we take into our view the temptations to which these heirs of immor- 
tality might have been exposed, the allurements to which.they, even 
they, might have yielded, shall we not justify and praise the mercy 
of God, who knowing all these things, has taken them to himself? 
Shall not the words of the wise man find both the reason and the 
mercy of such a dispensation? ‘ He pleased God, and was beloved 
of him: so that being among sinners, he was translated, yea, speedily 
was he taken away, lest that wickedness should alter his understand- 
ing, or deceit beguile his soul. He being made perfect in a short 
time, fulfilled a long time, for his soul pleased the Lord, therefore 
hasted he to take him away from among the wicked.’ In these words 
we see the reason of God's dealings in one most important order of 
cases, made manifest; we may apply, under due limitations, the same 
line of reasoning to almost every case, not presumptuously pronounc- 
ing on the mysteries of the Almighty Providence—mysteries, which 
from the contracted state of our understandings, we cannot expect 
should be now disclosed. It is well for us, however, to use the light 
which we have, and to apply this reasoning when it is applicable. We 
shail not indeed solve the difficulties of every case, but we shall have 
very frequent opportunities of tracing the dispensations of God to 
their proper source; of accounting even by sight for some of these, 
and by faith of referring them all to the same merciful and wise inten- 
tions.” P. 126. 


How affecting are these observations as coming from one who 
was himself to exemplify their truth! 

But if we may be allowed to single out any of these dis- 
courses as pre-eminent in excellence, we should fix on the three 
next (11, 12, 13,) which were greached at the Temple on the 
words ‘There is mercy with thee, therefore shalt thou be 
feared.” We have seldom met with any discourses in which 
eloquence and argument are so powerfully combined. ‘Take 
as a specimen the following : 
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* After man had once sinned, and was for ever disabled from stand- 
ing before God upon the terms of that law, which spake nothing but 
death to the transgressor, had inexorable justice inflicted the sentence, 
had the doom of fallen man stood irreversible in the decrees of the 
Almighty, no condition could be conceived more fraught with horror. 
When man sees the terrors of Omnipotence arrayed against him, when 
he is assured that an unchangeable God has condemned him to de- 
struction, the avenues of comfort are stopped, the portals of death 
are closed upon him forever. The thoughts brood over the sad antici- 
pation of a punishment too heavy to be borne, but too sure to be 
avoided.. He knows the sin to be committed, and theretore it cannot 
be recalled. He sees the justice of the Almighty implacable, and 
therefore it cannot be forgiven; he relinquishes every hope, and sinks 
under the burthen of condemnation. That this is no overcharged re- 
presentation, the verdict of God himself by the mouth of Isaiah will 
testify, ‘ If he should alway be angry, if he should contend for ever, 
the spirit would fail before him, and the souls which he had made.’ 

“ Clothe the Almighty with vengeance, atm him with terror, repre- 
sent him implacable, whither shall the guilty soul flee for succour ? 
His refuge shall be in the height of malice, his comfort in the horrors 
of despair! In the forced and unnatural fortitude of desperation, he 
will, like the fallen angels, defy the Almighty—he will ‘ curse God, 
and die.’ Let daily experience inform us what a dreadful scene the 
death-bed of those wretched beings disclose, who have lived in open 
defiance of the laws of God and man, till that hour arrives when they 
must yield up their souls without hope of pardon to the hands of their 
offended Creator. ‘Too infatuated to think of repentance, too con- 
scious of guilt to hope for mercy, they breathe out their soul amidst 
the curses and blasphemies of despair. In the same condition in which 
these poor victims of iniquity die, man, without the cheering assurances 
of mercy from above, must live. ‘The same despair which aggravates 
the horrors of their death, would accompany us through life. Should 
we call reason to our aid, it would tend only to assure us of the cer- 
tainty of our destruction, to confirm us in our belief of the divine 
justice, but not to alleviate the infatuation of despair. Now in this 
dreadful condition man must have dragged out an existence, miserable 
to himself, unserviceable to God; as being wholly incapable of those 
motives by which the creature is drawn to the service of the Creator. 
For every man is called to duty, either by the allurement of some 
hope, or by the engagement of some reward, which is to follow the 
performance ; but this can have vo influence upon him, who believes 
that his condition can never be better: or he must be moved by the 
fear of some evil, which will follow the omission of it; but how can 
this fear act upon him who knows that his condition can never be 
worse?” P, 

“* Scripture, reason, and experience, unite in the declaration, that, 
although the promise of mercy is proclaimed to every son of man, yet, 
that the solicitation of its acceptance will not be for ever renewed. 
The mercy of God is not mocked; when it is wilfully rejected by the 
callousness of hardy impenitence, it is finally withdrawn; the day of 
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grace sets in darkness; the seal is broken, the charter of pardon is 
dissolved for ever. It cannot be supposed, that the Almighty will 
extend the mercies of the Christian covenant to those who have lived 
in the systematic neglect of the terms of salvation, either in the con- 
tumacy of unrestrained rebellion, or in the presuming confidence of 
future repentance. Of these two wretched states of iniquity, it is 
hard to say, which is the more pregnant with destruction. It is diffi- 
cult to determine, which of the two is more likely to descend to the 
grave forsaken of God ; he, who closes his eyes against the threatened 
vengeance of the Lord, or he, who views it only at a vast distance, 
divested of all its terror, through the dark and fallacious medium of 
self-deceit. ‘The one may be awakened, by a flash of conviction, to 
the horrors of his desperate state. ‘The grace of the Most High may 
illuminate his dark mind, and show him the gates of mercy expanded, 
through the sacrifice of Christ, to the repentant sinner; he may hear 
the gracious invitation, even at the last hour, to the vineyard of the 
Lord. More desperate appears the state of that man, who adores the 
mercy of the Almighty only to disgrace its promises; believing, yet 
despising the curse, fearing its power, and yet defying the event; 
whose conduct is swayed by that mysterious engine of iniquity, the 
confidence of future repentance, which reconciles the contradictions 
of corruption and holiness, which unites the joys of heaven, and the 
gratifications of sin, the promises of God, and the temptations of the 
devil; which assures its victim, ‘ that he shall die the death of the 
righteous,’ though he lives the slave of iniquity.” P. 151. 


There is great originality in the following: 


“‘ In considering the idea of. mercy, as it appears in the abstract, 
we shall find that its very presence constitutes Omnipotence. The 
power of punishment may reside in a being of a lower order, the ad- 
ministration of strict and unrelenting justice may be a mere mechani- 
cal task, existing in the hands of an inferior agent; but free and 
unconditional pardon, can proceed alone from the highest power. In 
all human governments, whose constitutions are founded in wisdom, 
the power of free pardon exists only in the breast of the supreme go- 
vernor. From the fountain of mercy there can be no appeal, that, 
therefore, which is the last, is of necessity the highest tribunal. 

“ But as upon earth, mercy is the privilege of power, so in heaven 
it is the prerogative of Omnipotence. He who can pardon all, ‘ is 
above all, and in all, and through all.’ Were the exercise of mercy 
with man, very vague and inadequate ideas could be entertained of the 
Divinity. It is by the prerogative of mercy, that he vindicates his 
power, as supreme Lord of heaven and of earth; as that God, from 
whose command there is no refuge, from whose judgment there is no 
appeal. ‘ There is mercy with thee, therefore shalt thou be feared.’ 
Leaving the general ideas of mercy, both with respect to its nature, 
and conditions, when we direct our view to its particular revelation in 
the Gospel, we shall feel still more forcibly the justice of the infer- 
ence, and the power of the argument. As we have previously con- 
sidered the nature, the conditions, and the extent of the divine mercy, 
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let us now consider ‘the notion of fear as resulting from each of: these 
particulars. And first from its nature. When to satisfy the injured 
justice of the Almighty, when to redeem a fallen creation from the 
curse of the law, no less a sacrifice was required, than the incarnate 
Son of God; when his death and sufferings alone, could be the pro- 
pitiation of our sins before the throne of God ; what can that man in 
reason expect, who disdains the pardon purchased by the blood of his 
Saviour, who defies the threatened vengeance? If such a sacrifice 
were necessary to appease the just anger of the Almighty, what other 
path to immortality and life can be opened but through the blood of 
Christ ? and how shall he hope for pardon hereafter, who neglects the 
only medium of its extension here? He-who despises the means of 
redemption, cannot in justice expect to enjoy the end; and, when the 
means, the only means, are declared by God to be the blood of Christ, 
with what a complication of guilt will that man stand hereafter before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, the burthen of whose sins are aggra- 
vated by the ingratitude of presumptuous neglect, or the audacity of 
wilful rejection? In the stupendous scheme of our redemption, the 
Majesty of God is clothed in fear.” P. 162. 


Having given these numerous extracts, we must be very short 
on the remainder. ‘The fourteenth Sermon contains an excel- 
lent exposition of the ends and purposes of the Mosaic Law, 
and the two following are equally excellent in defence of a par- 


ticular Providence. The following is a fine specimen of uniting 
argumentation with the purposes of personal edification. 


“ To those who may feel. inclined to dispute the superintendance of 
a particular Providence over every action of their lives, and every 
thought of their hearts, let one question be put between God and 
their consciences—when are we most inclined to break forth into the 
impious declaration, ‘ the Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of 
Jacob regard?” When are we most apt to doubt the existence of a 
superintending Providence ? at those times I fear when we have most 
reason.to desire its absence. When those hours which should have 
been dedicated to a better purpose, have been consumed in idleness 
and frivolity, then it is we hope that the power of the Almighty will 
not condescend to the trifles of the perishable existence of this lower 
world. When we have abandoned ourselves to the dominion of our 
passions, to the indulgence of our sensuality, to the slavery of sin, 
then it is, that we would throw the veil of insignificance over our con- 
duct; then it is, that we would believe in chance, or fatality, in any 
thing but the existence of a superintending Providence; being well 
assured, that if it does exist, it will exist to call us hereafter to a se- 
vere account for our sins and iniquities here. Who is he that ever 
doubted that his-prayers and praises would not come up as a memorial 
before the Almighty? Who ever doubted that every act of self-denial, 
of resignation, of patience, of charity, however minute, however 
casual, has met the eye of that great Being who is ever with him, and 
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that it shall stand recorded in heaven against the great day of the 
Lord? He that is inclined to be sceptical on the subject of this super- 
intending Providence, let him ever act, as if it really did exist, and 
he will then lose every doubt of its existence.” P. 193. 


We must forbear, as there are gems of still purer water in 
the succeeding discourse, See p. 198—207. ‘The eighteenth 
Sermon is a fine discourse on purity of heart and our approxi- 
mation to the divine nature, and the nineteenth contains some 
excellent observations on the miseries of a distrustful and dis- 
‘contented mind. 

* Such then being.the effects, and such the danger of this distemper 
of the soul, our next enquiry is fora remedy. But who is he that can 
cure it? Who can administer a remedy commensurate with the evil; 
who can give ease to a heart oppressed with vexation and melancholy, 
and weighed down by the tyrannical influence of tormenting and tor- 
mented discontent? Some command us to find our resource in the 
enjoyments of the world, and open our hearts to the pleasures of life. 
But where are those pleasures to be found which they prescribe? 
Where are they to be purchased? The soul has already tried their 
efficacy, and rejected them as insufficient. And shall it again resort 
to a fruitless remedy on the gratuitous assertion of a mere sensualist ? 
The pride of melancholy spleen, will forbid its victim to drink of any 
thing, save the bitter dregs of self-created anguish. Philosophy, per- 
haps, may summon him to claim a station above pain and sorrow, and 
may call on his reason to reject the phantoms of a disordered imagina- 
tion. But the cause can never be the remedy of the evil. From the 
lessons of philosophy, he learned to look with contempt and scorn on 
all created beings, but from the lessons of philosophy he can never 
learn that stupefaction of feeling, which will make up for their loss. 
The place of substance cannot be supplied by vacuity. One remedy 
there still remains ; to return to that God whom he has forsaken, to 
that allegiance which he has abandoned. As the danger is, so 
must the security be, from within, from the practical sense of our re- 
lations to God, deeply engraven upon the tablets of our hearts. It is 
this alone that can lessen the danger, by increasing the security against 
it. ‘ O put thy trust inGod.’ While we rest our hope upon the rock 
of our salvation, we see our way through tl:e gloomy prospects of this 
world, and move within the view of a sure haven of rest and peace. 
If the wicked prosper, we know that the day of retribution is at 
hand ; if the righteous suffer, we know that his reward is not far off. 
If the elements of the world are shaken, we know whose word can 
bring order out of confusion, ‘ The Lord is King, be the earth never 
so unquiet.’ Amidst the vexation and miseries of this our mortal 
condition, we possess our souls in patience, in confident assurance 
that all things are subject to him, who is our Creator, our Redeemer, 
and our God.” P. 240. 


But we are precluded by our narrow limits from making far- 
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ther extracts from these excellent productions. ‘Though this 
volume is posthumous, we think that it will by no means de- 
tract from the high reputation of its lamented author, and 
whilst the reader is admiring these fragments of a noble mind, 
he will involuntarily exclaim,— 


O suavis anima! qualem te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquiz. 


The Protecting Mercy of God practically considered: A Sermon preached 
on Trinity Monday, May 30, 1825, before the Corporation of the 
Trinity House,.in the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, Deptford ; and 
published at their Request. By John Hume Spry, D.D. Minister of 
All Souls, St. Mary-le-Bone, and Vicar of Hanbury, in Staffordshire. 
4to. pp.18. Mawman. 1825. 


Amona the splendid institutions with which our country 
abounds, the most truly English perhaps of all, are those which 
have a reference to our maritime importance. And it appears 
to be an especial duty incumbent on us, to consecrate any in- 
stitution so connected with our peculiar eminence above the 
nations of the world, by acts of religious worship and thanks- 
giving to the God who has done such great things for us, and 
thus to give the glory to Him, who makes one nation to differ from 
another, according to his own good pleasure. As the Israelites 
were so scrupulously cautioned by Moses, to take heed to them- 
selves, lest, amidst their conquests and triumphant possession of 
the good things of Canaan, they should forget the divine hand 
which had guided them to such great success ; so should we feel 
ourselves earnestly called upon by our religion, when we look 
around us, with conscious delight, at the high station which our 
country occupies, as the mistress of the ocean, and the conse- 
quent advantages of security and commercial prosperity thence 
derived, to take heed to ourselves, lest we say, in the pride 
and haughtiness of our hearts, that our own sword or our own 
arm has obtained the pre-eminence. Religious anniversaries 
are calculated to dissipate all such presumptuous imagina- 
tions. They are, as it were, solemn renunciations of our own 
title to the greatness with which we ‘are exalted among men— 
meek and devout confessions, that it is the Lord who girdeth 
us with strength, that it is his “ right hand and his arm, and 
the light of his countenance, because he had a favour unto us.” 

The Corporation of the Trinity House have thus very appro- 
priately connected their patriotic institution with the services 
of religion. They thus hold forth to public observation, a 
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religious improvement of the peculiar emergencies of our 
national situation. ‘To their countrymen at large, they teach 
the salutary lesson of humility under the favouring dispensa- 
tions of Providence :—and the mariner himself they lead, to 
convert that awe, which the wonders of the deep awaken in the 
mind, and which might otherwise degenerate into blind super- 
stitious feeling, into a reverential piety, towards the God of his 
preservation, amidst the dangers and “ hair-breadth ’scapes” of 
his hazardous life. 

We have now before us the Sermon preached at the last 
anniversary, on Trinity Monday. Dr. Spry, the preacher on 
that occasion, has, with great judgment, availed himself of the 
opportunity, to impress on his hearers the obligations resulting 
from the protecting mercy of God, especially as that mercy is 
displayed towards those who are conversant with the terrors of 
the deep. The Sermon is on the 9th verse of the 145th Psalm 
—* The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all 
his works.” It opens with some general remarks on the prac- 
tical nature of all revelation concerning the being and provi- 
dence of God, and then enters more particularly on the duties 
resulting from the acknowledgment of his mercy and goodness. 
This leads the author naturaHy into a consideration of the 
peculiar exercise of these attributes towards those whose occu- 
pation is on the seas. We quote with pleasure the following 
passage. 

** But, though all may ‘ taste and see that the Lord is gracious * ;’ 
there are some situations in life which place us so immediately under 
the superintending care of his Providence, and so strikingly remind us 
of our weakness and dependence ; that the religious awe, of which no 
human mind can entirely divest itseH, will assume in a moment its 
proper influence, and impel us to confess that God is truly present ; 
that in ‘ Him we live, and move, and havé our being ¢ ; and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.’ 

“ Such feelings, awakened perhaps but seldom in the minds of 
some, by the rarer accidents of life, may be supposed to be the more 
frequent companions of those ‘ who go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters }.’ It has been truly remarked, 
that he whose heart has never been yet softened to devotion, should go 
to sea, The paths of the invisible God are there traced in characters 
which the dullest must perceive, and the most hardened will acknow- 
ledge. ‘ His way is in the sea§.’ And when he commands ‘ the 
stormy wind which lifts up its waves || ;’ when the mariners ‘ mount 
up to the heavens, and go down again to the depths, and their soul is 
melted because of the trouble;’ then they ‘ see the wonders of the 
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Lord,’ then their dependence upon his saving mercy is confessed ; the 
pious and the sinner, the pretended infidel and the sincere believer 
mingle in devotion ; ‘ they cry unto the Lord in their trouble ;’ and in 
their deliverance they learn ‘to praise him for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men*.’” P. 9, 


Independently, indeed, of the more unusual accents of awe, 
in which the voice of the Lord, mighty in operation, speaks to 
us from the sea, there is a magnificence im the simple wide 
expanse of waters, which irresistibly carries the mind, by a 
sacred association of ideas, to the boundless God himself; of 
whom, to the eye of contemplative piety, the words of the 
Psalmist strikingly appear to be verified, that he “ layeth the 
beams of his chambers in the waters,” and “covereth the earth 
with the deep as with a garment.” ‘The most tranquil aspect 
of the sea, when it presents only what the poet exquisitely 
describes as wovtiwy xuuatwy avngiSnov yéAacua, pervades the 
heart, which is only ordinarily susceptible, with a sensation of 
religious delight. It is a spectacle which even familiarity does 
not seem capable of divesting of its charm: so strongly does 
the admonition of Divine Providence address itself to us from 
that scene of nature. These clear indications of a superior 
Power appear to have occasioned the belief in the existence of 
those numerous deities, with which heathen imagination peo- 
pled the sea. The fable of Nereus and his fifty daughters 
was but a personification of those ideas of reverence and de- 
votion, which were infinitely reflected to the unenlightened mind 
of the Pagan from the mirror of the ocean. 

From the striking illustration of the divine mercy and good- 
ness which the wonders of the sea present, Dr. Spry infers the 
duty of providing for the welfare of those, who are thus 
brought, as it were, into more immediate conversation with God. 


«© When we read in the Scriptures, of the peculiar government ex- 
ercised by God over the elements with which seamen are chiefly con- 
versant, and of his especial care for their preservation, we may learn 
from hence to value highly the lives of those, whom he thus designs to 
protect ; and to believe, that every effort we make to lessen their perils, 
to reward their services, or provide for their comfort, in the time of 
necessity or age, will be highly pleasing in his sight. If no creature of 
God should be treated with contempt or injury, since it is the object of 
his care and kindness ; much more should we regard those with ten- 
derness and concern, on whose behalf his providential mercies are 
peculiarly exercised ; who are not only, in common with us, the chil- 
dren of his love, and the heirs of his salvation; but, from the very 
nature of their profession, are called to a nearer contemplation of his 
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surpassing power; and are more visibly partakers of his protecting 
goodness.” P. 11. 


An additional motive to. the protection of British sailors is 
then deduced from the cansideration of their valuable services 
to their country. 

“* It requires no argument to prove, no ingenuity to illustrate a fact 
so evident as, this; that the power and prosperity of this favoured 
nation has been ‘ founded by Providence upon the seas and prepared 
upon the floods*.’ That she has maintained the integrity and inde- 
pendence of her dominion, throughout the fearful contests which it 
has been our lot to witness and partake in; may perhaps be attributed, 
in no small degree, to the advantages of her insular form. It pleased 
the Almighty to interpose the seas, ‘as an impassable barrier between 
us and the implacable foe of order and religion: and upon those seas 
he enabled ns. to defend our liberty, and assert our power. Far be it 
from us to undervalne the other concurring causes of our security and 
gteatness. We can acknowledge the vigour and wisdom of our govern- 
ment, with gratitude to Him who gives understanding to princes : we 
ean offer our sincere though. inadequate trrbute of thankfulness and 
praise ta those,, who have fought the battles of their country by land, 
and have. avenged the threat of invasion even in the capital of their 
ingulting enemy: but never shall it be. forgotten, that, if the contest 
was decided on a foreign soil; if, while the march of hostile armies 
was to be traced by blood and desolation from one extremity of Europe 
to the other, this happy land alone was unpolluted by the foot of the 
invader, and the only sound of war which filled the ear of England 
reverberated from the cannon which announced her victories—for 
this blessing, under the protecting arm of Providence, aré we indebted 
to the vigilance, the skill, and intrepidity of British sailors. To them, 
in a more especial manner, has been committed the precious charge of 
our homes and altars, during war: and from their unwearied labours 
do: we now ‘derive, in the season-of peace, that wealth which has 
rendered England like a watered garden; and is ever returning in 
streams of charity to Him, from whose bounty it has been received. 
The interests and comforts therefore of the British mariner will always 
possess an irresistible claim upon the benevolence of all, who feel for 
the welfare of their country, or are awoke to a sense of gratitude and 
duty. To provide for the safe navigation of our coasts} for con- 
venient access to our harbours; for the competent education of our 

ilots; and the comfortable support of the seamen, and the seaman’s 
family, when the imfirmities he has contracted in our service render 
him no longer capable of active exertion; or the casualties of his 
hazardous profession, have deprived the mother of a husband, and the 
children of a father;—these are duties which will ever be acknow- 
ledged ; and the very circumstances of this day’s solemnity are a proof 
how well they have been performed.” P. 12. 


— — ee ——— 
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ig Dr. Spry next briefly adyerts to the effectual provision for, 
securing these essential duties of a maritime people, which has ’ 
is been made by the wisdom and charity of the Corporation of 
2g the Trinity House. The real interest which a nation has in Tf 
the support of such institutions, is very pleasingly depicted in ; 
- the following passage : + 
d “ The blessing of the aged and helpless will rest on such an insti- f 
‘d tution; the prayers of the widow and the orphan will ascend to . 
p= heaven on its behalf; and important as experience has proved the 
it benefits resulting to the best interests of our country, from the wisdom 
d, of its plans, and the able vigilance of its directors ; we trust that it is 
d eapable of imparting a still higher advantage, the recompence which 
nl such blessings and such prayers never fail to obtain for those, on whose 
As behalf they are offered. For where works of Mercy abound, there 
it will also rest the reward of the merciful. Aud in the midst of all the ¢ 
id follies which prosperity engenders ; and all the sins ‘to- which-human 
M- frailty is tempted by luxury and power, the benevolent exertions of Hy 
re such establishments will yet, we trust, present an. expiatory sacrifice, 
d which a God of loving kindness may deign to.accept ; and, even from 
1, the midst of her provocations and demerits, the alms of a charitable 
ir nation may find their way to the throne of Him, who “ spares when we 
st deserve punishment and in his wrath thinks upon merey *.” P. 14. 
2§ 
ye In concluding his discourse, he elevates the minds of his 
e hearers to the grand motive which, while it does not supersedé 
d other motives, ought to predominate in all our actions. 
" “ The best and wisest of human undertakings may perhaps some- 
, times fail to receive due notice from the world, without material injury 
of to their beneficial progress; but it never can be safe to deprive the 
ne Lord of “‘ the honour due unto his name + -” or neglect any oppor- 
. tunity of recommending the true principles, on which every work of 
a Christian benevolence should be conducted. It must then be our care, 
while we exhort men to persevere in designs of national utility, or 
. kindness to individuals, to remind them of the motives which they 
. ought to acknowledge, and the feelings which they ought to cherish ; 


a that they may perform what they undertake, not only with the zeal of 
the patriot, or the ardour of the compassionate, but with the faith of 


: the Christian. ‘ Whatsoeyer ye do,’ says the Apostle, ‘ do all to the 
. glory of God }:’ ‘do it heartily as to the Lerd §.’ Not forgetting, not 
" undervaluing the claims of suffering humanity, or the interests and 
"i obligations of social life; but still obeying, as the great leading prin- 
m ciple of action, the will of God: still endeavouring that our light may 
" ‘shine before men,’ not that they may be dazzled by its lustre, or 
f our own character be gilded by its beams ; but that they, ‘ seeing our 


good works ||,’ enjoying their benefits, and animated by their good 


. * Collect in Commimation Service. ’ 
+ Ps. xxxix. 2. t 1 Cor. x. 31. § Col. iii, 23. ‘ 
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example, may be led ‘ to glorify God,’ whose ‘ tender mercies are over 
all his works,’ and who has made us the humble instruments of his 
will, and the faithful stewards of his bounty.” P.16. 


But while we concur with all our heart in the general tone 
of Dr. Spry’s observations, and admire the simple and dignified 
language of his appeal, we shall not be thought captious, we 
trust, in expressing our dissent from a passage in the early 
part of his discourse, which appears to us to be hasty and in- 
accurate. It is the following: “ But in no other attribute can 
our mortal nature ever hope to attain even to a faint resem- 
blance of its Maker, but in his mercy and goodness.” P. 8. 
Now it appears to us indisputably true, that the whole moral 
nature of God, as far as it is revealed to our understandings, 
is imitable by man ;—that his justice and veracity, for instance, 
may be resembled by human justice and veracity, no less than 
his benevolence, by human benevolence. This we should take 
to be implied, under the precept of being “ perfect even as our 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect,” though our Saviour 
himself only illustrates the precept in the particular instance of 
the divine goodness—an illustration, by which Dr. Spry seems 
afterwards to limit the general precept. But perhaps the inac- 
euracy lies only in the expressions which Dr. Spry has employ- 
ed, as we are not sure whether he does not mean to exclude only 
the substantial, or, as they are sometimes called, the historical, 
attributes of God, and that his observation should be extended 
to all the moral attributes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP ANDREWES AND 
DU MOULIN, ON EPISCOPACY. 
( Continued from page 255.) 
THE BISHOP’S ANSWER TO THE THIRD LETTER 
OF PETER DU MOULIN. 


I never learned the art of the sawyer, or, what is equivalent to it, 
the art of exchanging replies, not even in my more vigorous years ; 
and now old age, itself a disease, yet never coming without diseases 
in its train, warns me to leave this field of contention, and to asso- 
ciate myself with those whose whole duty is comprized in prayer. 
Nevertheless, since it has been our fortune, in this encounter, each to 
misunderstand the other, I, without reluctance, undertake, as you have 
done, to give a more full and clear explanation of my meaning. 

The least considerable of the things requiring explanation, is the 
first which presents itself: I do not understand in what way I betrayed 
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emotion—I do not remember that any part of your letters excited any 
emotion in me, even in the slightest degree, unless it were your saying 
that some passages of your work were offensive to the King. That 
expression, I confess, did offend and agitate me in some degree; but 
nothing else that I remember. 

Our gracious King had affixed to different parts of your book, three 
marks of disapprobation: you wished to know my opinion respecting 
those marks: I answered, (as was the case) that where the marks were 
affixed, there was just occasion for them. 

The first of the passages objected to, is that relating to the undefined 
use of the words bishop and Presbyter. ‘This, I said, was deservedly 
reprobated. Here you have misunderstood me, conceiving me to have 
said that you tacitly insinuated something in that passage. I, how- 
ever, had no such meaning ; I spoke not of what you insinuated, but 
of the advantage which others would take from your words ; for 
though you may insinuate nothing, yet such is human nature, and 
such the popular feeling, that it will be construed as if you had. That 
those words, indeed, are used in the same sense, and that your asser- 
tion therefore was true, I am not disposed to deny; but this I deny, 
that true assertions may safely be committed to books and letters, in 
all places, by any man, and at any time. For we must consider not so 
much our own meaning, as the construction-which other men will put 
upon our words; and must regulate our writings by that maxim of 
the Apostle, which distinguishes things lawful from things expedient. 

Whether the discussion of the points alluded to be expedient at this 
time ; whether it has been advisedly taken in hand by you; and whe- 
ther it be not expedient ixxérreyv rac dgoppag from those who will eagerly 
seize any occasion for agitating innovations,—you will consider. I 
perhaps may be fearful where all is secure, but I, nevertheless, fear, lest 
matters, which seemed to be healed, should break out anew among 
us, from the occasion which you have furnished. 

I never thought, and not even wrote, that “afterwards a different 
practice obtained :’—that practice did not afterwards obtain, which 
was observed by the Apostles themselves. We have these words of 
Chrysostom *, ‘* Were there several Bishops in one city, certainly not :” 

of Jerome, “ For there could not be several Bishops in one city :’—of 
Theodoret, “ It was not possible that there should be several pastors 
in one city.” Now, of what time are we to consider these words as 
spoken? When were there not,—when could there not be, those several 
pastors in one city? Was it when Chrysostom, Jerome, Theodoret, 
were living? Far from it: it was when the Apostle himself was writ- 
ing that very passage to the Philippians. I could not therefore say, 
that that obtained afterwards, which those Fathers intimate was in 
practice, at the time when the Apostle lived and wrote to the Philip- 
pians. 

I said, that the Fathers had there provided a remedy ; you say that 
you provided the same remedy. I will admit that you did; but not 
indeed the same, nor in the same place. For, first, their remedy being 
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mpopurakrixn, Was premised ; yours being only Sepazevruxn, applied after 
the wound. Secondly, what you state ina disjunctive form, “ either 
immediately after the Apostles, or even in their time,” they would not 
state so, but as the fact was, without any disjunctive or previous 
clause, that it was done no otherwise than in the very time of the 
Apostles, and by the Apostles themselves. Thirdly, the Fathers no 
where say, that any thing was settled in regard to this matter: you 
will not, I believe, find any such éardéev mentioned in history. We 
read in the Acts that the Order of Deacons indeed was constituted by 
the Apostles; but concerning Presbyters, or Bishops, nothing at all 
was settled; for Bishops had been already instituted by Christ, in 
the Apostles,—and Presbyters, when he appointed the seventy. 
Fourthly, the Fathers would not have said, “ should be entitled,” but 
‘should be” Bishop. For then there were no Titular Bishops: they 
had the name from the fact; they were called what they were, and 
were what they were called. Fifthly, nor were they merely those who 
had a certain pre-eminence, but a pre-eminence accompanied with 
power; a power, I say, of laying on hands, of giving injunctions, of 
hearing accusations, of correcting. And sixthly, not only to prevent 
confusion, as contrary to order; but also to remove schism, as contrary 
to unity; and not for these two purposes alone, but for those other 
purposes also, for which I have already said that they were vested 
with power. 

You see, then, that the Fathers have a remedy very different from 
yours; that those words, “it was settled,” “should be entitled,” 
** should have pre-eminence,’”’ are too confined in their signification, 
and, permit me to add, are too much diluted, and not the same as 
those, which are ingredients in the remedy provided by the Fathers. 

But here I wish to ask you, if “ confusion is apt to arise from equa- 
lity,” how it happens that your Church has no need of sucha remedy. 
And, if it be true, that “ all Churches every where received this form 
of government,” why does not your Church receive what all have re- 
ceived? Why does she depart so widely from them all? There is, 
indeed, just ground for these questions, for you spoke most truly, and 
your words deserved to have the mark of approbation affixed to them, 
when you said, that “ all Churches every where received this form of 
government.” And, until this age, no Church has existed which was 
not ruled by Bishops. 

There was no need, therefore, that you should endeavour “ to re- 
move the suspicion” which was far from my mind, that you were ill- 
affected to the Order: I shall never be induced so to think of you, 
believing, as I do, the statement of your letter, that your friends find 
fault with you for your attachment to Episcopacy. [I have not the 
least doubt of your being well-affected to it; but I arrive at this con- 
clusion more from the credit which I give to your assertion, than from 
your arguments, 

For, on this point, you wander from the consideration of the Order, to 
the subject of Béshops themselves; of whose learning, diligence, and 
martyrdom, you have said much in terms of honour. You know, 


however, that men have sometimes hated a tyrant, without disliking 
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tyranny ; and why may not the individual Bishop be loved, without 
any love for episcopacy ? 

Dismiss, then, the individuals, and, apart from these, speak of the 
Order itself, “For if Calvin and Beza ‘ wrdte to our Prelates,” do 
not forget that they wrote in as friendly terms to those men whom 
you designate as “ opinionated ;” and that our Prelates have alleged 
this correspondence, in which the latter “ find countenance for their 
own obstinacy,”—making this rejoinder —“ Why should I listen to 
Calvin’s words when I behold his actions.” 

In fact, if the Episcopal Order be such as you desire it should 
appear, the Bishops of England cannot make it better: nor those of 
Spain make it worse. I have admonished you not to transfer to 
things the faults of individuals, and to endeavour to correct your 
Church of this practice. 

Concerning those ancient worthies, whom you justly call luminaries 
of the Church, and who were themselves Bishops ; although you speak 
more fully, yet you do not say enough. Itis not enough to say 
that you are “ unwilling to condemn them by your voice ;” that they 
“ were not irregularly appointed ;” “ that they were not usurpers of an 
illicit function ;” this is negative approbation, to say, that you were “ un- 
willing to condemn them by your voice—* that they were not irregu- 
larly appointed”—“ that they were not usurpers of an illicit function” 
—say rather, and distinctly affirm the fact, that they were legitimately 
appointed, if ever men were, and that they administered an office 
eminently rightful: say, that the Bishops of our times ought to be ap- 
pointed after their model, and that the same function must be under- 
taken by them all. ‘These expressions have a direct reference to the 
Order, and none whatever to the individuals. 

But, leaving these points, I cannot but praise your conclusion, nor 
can I hesitate in affixing to it the mark of approbation; and I wish it 
may operate as a conclusion of our whole controversy. It is as fol- 
lows: ‘* With me, the venerable antiquity of the first ages will ever 
have greater influence than the upstart institution of any man.” I 
would that antiquity possessed with you, and with all men, a greater, 
nay, a paramount influence. For if antiquity prevailed, if upstart in- 
stitutions were exiled, the cause of the Episcopal Order would cer- 
tainly by no means suffer. 

The second passage noted by the King, and most deservedly,” was 
that in which you contend that the Order of Bishop and Presbyter 
is one and the same. I have shewn that they are not the ‘same: 
First, because their functions are not the same; for a Presbyter does 
not ordain, even according to Jerome: secondly, because the impo- 
sition of hands is not the same, but is repeated in making a Bishop: 
thirdly; because one of the Fathers, Isidorus, expressly says, “ the 
Order of Bishops:” fourthly, because the two Orders were distinguish- 
ed by our Lord, in his appointment of the Twelve Apostles and of the 
Seventy Disciples. 

You quote in your favour the title of the Pontifical, in which you 
find the term consecration and not ordination. 

I have shewn, that the ancient Bishops, even of Rome, used a lan- 
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guage different from that of modern Pontiffs; and that with the an- 
cients the word ordination was in most frequent use and greatest 
estimation. 

You appeal to the school authors. I have reminded you in what 
sense they account the Orders the same or not the same. They call 
them the same, as far as relates to the body of Christ, with reference to 
which they fix determine their seven Orders. In regard to the body of 
Christ, the Presbyter does as much as the Bishop. You yourself allow, 
that with reference to the body of Christ, the Church of Rome makes 
one Order of the two. ‘They call them not the same, with reference 
to any special act which is peculiar to the Bishop; as, for instance, 
ordination. The definition of Order which I used, is to be found 
generally in the School-authors, and is not, as you supposed, an inven- 
tion of my own. Nor is the distinction, which you afterwards attribute 
to me; but, both the definition and the distinction are derived from 
the Schools. You, then, who appealed to the Schools, if you intended 
to speak in the language of the Schools, ought not to have questioned 
them. 

But, farther: with what consistency do you say that you “are con- 
cerned with”—that you are “ arguing against, the Papists,” who hold 
that the Episcopal Order is not distinct from that of Presbyters, when 
you immediately subjoin, “ Could I inveigh against them for not distin- 
guishing the Episcopal Order from that of Presbyter, when even our 
own Churches make no such distinction? To have done this would 
have been to dispute rather with our own Church than with the Church 
of Rome.” So that you dispute on the opposite side, but will not 
inveigh against them: you dispute against Papists, and yet adduce 
the Pontifical: you dispute against them, while your own Churches 
are copying from them. Nor are you disposed to assert, what ought 
to be believed, but what the Church of Rome believes, which agrees 
with your own,—to which, I presume, you wish credit to be given. 
You do not, then, clash with the Church of Rome, because you are 
not inclined to clash with your owrf: it would be against your con- 
science. You acknowledge, however, that your Church is following the 
practice of the Church of Rome. 

You say it is best to use words with their signification defined, in 
order that things really differing may be distinguished in name. After- 
wards, however, in the same page, you ask, with some appearance of 
anger, “ Why is it so necessary to insist on the distinction of words ?” 
But what necessity is there, then, for words to have their significa- 
tion defined ? for distinction is the only object for which their sense is 
defined. If it is not necessary to insist on distinctions of words, it 
would be better not to use words of defined signification, and better 
not to restrict their sense at all: for both parties should adopt the 
better method. 

But wherefore do you reject the restricted use of words on this 
point? because every Order, you say, is a Degree; what is hereby 
gained whilst every Degree is not an Order; if we consent to use words 
restricted in sense. ‘The station of Deacon is considered a Degree 
by St. Paul, and it is universally considered an Order; but that of 
Archdeacon is a new Degree, without being a new Order, 
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You add, that “a Bishop cannot be displaced from his Order 
without falling from his Degree.” He can, however, fall from his 
Degree without being displaced from his Order ; for he cannot be dis- 
placed from his Order at all. For after, what is called, degradation, 
the power of a Bishop to perform the special act of his Order 
remains: the exercise of this power may be prohibited, but the 
power itself cannot be taken away. 

But here some scr iples arise in your mind. The first arises from 
this, that every Bishop is a Presbyter, which is an acknowledged truth, 
Now a Presbyter, you say, is nota Deacon. Perhaps not in your 
Church by an “ upstart institution ;” but according to that “ venerable 
antiquity,” of which you speak, he is so: moreover even the Bishop 
himself is a Deacon. We have this passage of Chrysostom: * A 
Bishop also was called a Deacon; wherefore, writing to Timothy, he 
said, “make full proof of thy ministry,” (dsaxoviav) although he was a Bi- 
shop. Whence, in the present day, many Bishops, in writing, address 
their ‘ Fellow-Presbyters” and ‘‘ Fellow-Deacons.” Read in Ambrose, 
on Ephes. iv. 11s: “In a Bishop all Orders are vested; because a 
Bishop is the first sacred functionary, that is, the chief of sacred func- 
tionaries.” On 1 Cor, xii. 28: * Although the Apostles also are Pro- 
phets, because the highest degree has all subject to it.” I therefore 
justly make the contrary inference, that, since a Bishop differs from a 
Presbyter in no other way than that in which a Presbyter differs from 
a Deacon; and since a Presbyter differs from a Deacon in his Order, 
it seems, by parity of reasoning, that a Bishop differs from a Presby- 
ter in Order. This, indeed, has always seemed to accord with the con- 
sent of antiquity, and I wonder that these facts should have escaped 
you: that you were totally unacquainted with arguments so obvious, 
I cannot suspect ; but I scruple not to say, that you were misled by 
the nature of the Deacon’s office in your Church, an office unknown 
to all antiquity, throughout which the Deacons have always formed 
part of the Clergy. 

Your second objection is to this:—that Order is a power for per- 
forming a special act. ‘This is not my expression ; it is the unanimous 
expression of the Schools—it is the definition of order received in the 
Schools. If you have any other, propose it: I do not remember ever 
to have met with any other. You object to it, because you say per- 
sons are sometimes “ delegated out of order to perform certain actions.” 
| except all such ; for what have persons “ delegated out of order” to 
do with Order? the very word order requires that it be understood of 
ordinary power. 

Your third objection is, that an Archbishop possesses power to 
perform a special act; and what? the act of convoking a Synod. | 
except it: this act is not special to an Archbishop, for a Bishop ex- 
ercises it; a Bishop convokes a Synod in his diocese, as much as an 
Archbishop in his province. If, however, we would speak with strict 
propriety, the act of convoking Synods is not special to either of them, 
unless it be delegated to them by a sovereign Prince, since the civil 
code precludes illegal assemblies. A man of your discernment will 
perceive, that your argument does not make it at all manifest, either 
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that power is conferred by means of Degree, or that it is not conferred 
by means of Order. 

The King’s third mark of disapprobation was placed at a passage, in 
which you deny the divine right of Episcopacy. You grant that it is of 
apostolic right; but this is not sufficient to make you think it of 
divine. For you say, that things of apostolic right are not necessarily 
of divine right, and that the Church of England neglects the observ- 
ance of some apostolic ordinances. We do not support “ widows ;” but 
I find nothing enjoined by the Apostles relative to the formation of an 
Order of widows: only, that * to the Church of Ephesus, and to other 
Churches in which were widows, an injunction is given concerning their 
age. To form such an institution for the relief of widows, was optional 
with any Church: none were constrained to relieve them, and some 
congregations were unable to do it from poverty. Nor do we observe 
the custom of ‘three or four prophesying” at the same time; but this 
custom was evidently extraordinary, and ceased with the extraordinary 
gift. Nor do we abstain “ from things strangled and from blood ;” 
but this observance was temporary, and was ordainerl by the Apostles, 
with the intention, that it should remain in force only until Jewish 
prejudices should be laid at rest, and afterwards should be a matter 
of discretion. Of these three practices, then, the first is not neces- 
sary ; the second is not in the ordinary course of things ; and the third 
is temporary, and not perpetual: which characteristics are not those of 
divine right. 

In your anxiety to establish your distinction between divine and 
apostolic right, you are unwilling to allow divine right even to a pre- 
cept of Christ, in which he enjoins the shaking off the dust from the 
feet. But this is not a precept. If it were, it would be of divine right ; 
for I do not suppose that you will say that Christ enjoined it from his 
own judgment without divine inspiration. No one ever understood 
these words xara pnrov ; if we argue from this alone, that sometimes it 
was observed, sometimes changed, sometimes entirely omitted. It 
has been understood, I say, not cara rd pyrov, but cara rv dtavéuay 3 
and the éiavéea was, that those, who receive not the preachers of the 
Gospel, are to be accounted as abandoned, whether that ceremony be 
used or omitted. 

You ought to be careful, let me add, how you allege that the Apostles 
often “ used their discretion.” It is hazardous to write or say, that in 
some things they were guided by inspiration, and in others by their 
own discretion ; particularly in matters which are found in their writ- 
ings. You know, too, that the very passage + in which St. Paul uses 
the expression, “after my judgment,” is concluded with these words, 
* and I think also that I have the Spirit of God:” so that even his 
judgment received its dictation from inspiration. And, if that passage 
to which you refer, was written, not from divine inspiration, but from 
human discretion, we ought to mark it as Apocryphal. What, then, 
are we to subject the whole New Testament to an expurgatory Index ? 
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[t will be but our duty to separate the precious part from the refuse. 
The dictates of human prudence should- never continue mixed with 
those of divine inspiration. 

Although, however, the practice and authority of the Apostles afford 
a sufficient foundation for the citadel of our cause; yet you must re- 
member, that I derived this distinction of the two Orders from an 
higher source ; namely, from the Saviour Christ himself; from his 
appointment of the Apostles and of the Seventy Disciples: it being 
every where held and unequivocally allowed by the Fathers, that the 
former were succeeded by Bishops, and the latter by Presbyters. I 
quoted Cyprian * on this point, whose words are these: “ Deacons 
ought to recollect how the Lord chose Apostles, that is, Bishops 
and Presidents; but Deacons were appointed by the Apostles for 
themselves, after our Lord’s ascension, as attendants upon their Epis- 
copal office and upon the Church ;” and the Fathers in general consider 
the Seven of whom we read in Acts vi. to have received their authority 
and origin from the Apostles: but, that the Apostles ordained Pres- 
byters only after the model already given them in the Seventy Dis- 
ciples, and Bishops only after the model of their own order. 

Shall I derive the matter from a still higher source, even from the 
Old Testament, and thus from the divine Jaw itself? 

Jerome ¢ does so; who says, “ And that we may know that the 
apostolic traditions are derived from the Old Testament; Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons, claim to themselves to be the same in the 
Church which Aaron, his sons, and the Levites, were in the Temple.” 
Ambrose does so; who, in two passages, (in 1 Cor. xii. 28, and 
11,) speaking of the Jews, says, f ‘‘ Whose tradition has 
passed on to us.” Of Aaron I say nothing, lest you should reject 
him as being a type of Christ. But had not each family of his sons, 
the Priests, a “ Chief of the house,” N°W3, that is, Prelate, who is 
elsewhere termed "PB, or Episcopist. 

The Gershonites in Num. iii. 24.; as the Kohathites, in the same 
chapter, v.3); the Merarites, in v.35; and in v. 32, is not Eleazar 
called, during his father’s life, DNWITN'WI, “ Chief over the Chiefs,” 
literally, Prelate of Prelates; and elsewhere called WP 7°93, which 
nearly signifies Arch-Bishop? We find, therefore, in the Law, 
DO’N'wS OCNMTD ON, Chiefs of houses, Priests, and Levites ; in the 
Gospel, Apostles, the Seventy Disciples, and the Seven mentioned in 
Acts vi. ; and in the practice of the Apostles derived from the Law and 
the Gospel, we find Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 

Think not, then, that we have only apostolic right; if there be divine 
right in the Gospel and in the Law, our Order is not without an ex- 
emplar in them both, and rests upon both. So that we may thus con- 
clude: either the form of Church government is wholly independent of 
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divine right; in which case it is well for Amsterdam, and as many 
different forms of Church polity may submit there, as there are modes 
of human judgment: or, ¥ there be any such right, it resides in 
those thtee Orders, and is to be found in our Church. 

I have now to engage with your light troops. When you say, I 
know what is commonly answered to the instances of Timothy and Titus, 
adduced in favour of Episcopacy; you may add, I know that many 
weak answers are made. What, however, is the common answer ? 
That they were Evangelists; and who asserts this? Either the vul- 
gar, or those who have thrown out among the vulgar these ambiguous 
terms, derived from modern conjecture. For no one of the ancients 
ever offered this interpretation, nor is it mentioned in_ history. 
On the other hand, we have evidence in history, that Timothy and 
Titus were Bishops. It is the assertion of Epiphanius, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Jerome, and Theodoret ; but that they were Evangelists, 
no man ever said, or wrote, or dreamed before our time : it is, in fact, 
a vulgar answer and a vulgar fabrication. 


Whether Evangelists were onpetios to Bishops, or inferior, is of no 
importance to us, since Timothy and Titus were not Evangelists at all. 
Who gives this information? Chrysostom himself ;—and I would re- 
mind you that he corrects what he had before diftidently said of Evan- 
gelists. For from his exposition of Ephes. iv. nothing can be inferred 
concerning the xporyjoe of any Order in the ministry. This must be 
sought from another Epistle, namely, the first Epistle to the Corin- 


thians, ch. xii. where those heads are, zpwrov, dedrepov, toiroy; but 
there Evangelists do not appear. Let me remind you that Timothy 
and Titus, whom you, with the vulgar, would wish to be accounted 
Evangelists, are placed by him among Pastors, having in their 
charge whole provinces *, and not among Evangelists. Again; his 
instances of Evangelists are, Aquila and Priscilla. So that I wonder 
why you referred to this passage. For, if you attend to Chrysostom, 
from 2 ‘Tim. iv. 5, you will make Timothy as much a Deacon from the 
mAnpwoe draxoviac, as an Evangelist, from being enjoined to do the work 
of an Evangelist. Use not, then, that disjunctive, “ whether Bishops 
or Evangelists.” No one ever called them E vangelists but some few 
men of yesterday, for whom an “ upstart institution” has greater at- 
traction than venerable antiquity, Do we give any credit to anti- 
quity ?’—Timothy and Titus were Bishops, and Bishops were their suc- 
cessors, and the inheritors both of their pre-eminence and of their 
power. 

Do you ask, then, if your Churehes offend against divine right? I 
never said that they did: I said only, that something of divine right 
is wanting in your Churches; but that it is wanting through the diffi- 
culty of the times, not from any fault of yourselves ; France not hav- 
ing experienced so much favour from the kingly power, as Britain 
experienced, in the reformation of her Church; but that at present 
we must hope, that when God shall grant you happier times, this defi- 
ciency will be supplied through his grace. Meanwhile, however, the 
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name of Bishop, so frequently used in Holy Scripture, ought not to 
have been abolished. Although, what signifies abolishing the name, 
while you retain the reality ; for you assuredly retain it without the 
title; and what were Calvin and Beza until their death, but Bishops 
in reality after they had abolished the name: for there is searcely any 
one who would, as the poet well expresses the sentiment, ripavvoc eivat 
paddroy 9 ripavva ¢pgy. 

That Aerius was reckoned, and deservedly reckoned among heretics, 
every one must acknowledge who gives credit to Epiphanius, Philas- 
trius, or Augustine. On what account, now, do you condemn Aerius ? 
Is it for his opposition to the consent of the universal Church; and 
is not one who thinks with him, guilty of the same opposition, and 
deserving of condemnation on the same account? If, however, any 
one has fallen into this error, and his error be not accompanied with 
obduracy, though he thinks with Aerius, his case is very different from 
that of Aerius. Do not, then, betake yourself to those tragical ex- 
pressions, that you would be consigning your own Church to per- 
dition, and passing sentence of condemnation upon it as a trampler on 
divine right. There is no need of such expressions as these: only 
consider calmly what is said. To pray for any thing, is not to devote 
those to whom it is not granted; the uttering of a prayer does not 
carry with it a denunciation of judgment: to be without something 
of divine right, is not to be guilty of trampling on divine right: where 
an hardened and obdurate heart is not to be found, there is no he- 
resy: and if there be heresy in some matter relating to discipline, it 
will not be one of those which St. Peter calls “« damnable heresies.” 

Far be it from me to force you into any strait. I would not have 
had you remain silent when provoked, as you were, by the Jesuit, and 
I now exhort you most earnestly to write whenever there shall be occa- 
sion; only, when you write, defend yourself in such a way as not to 
interfere with interests, which, I will not say, are not your own and 
do net concern you, but which in some measure affect your welfare, 
since our affairs are not alien to you. Without any such interference, 
you will have an extensive field, in which your superior talents may 
be exerted. But think not for a moment, that you can érapporepi- 
<ev: if you attempt it, your own Church will be dissatisfied with you ; 
ours will not need such a champion, and you will lose the confidence of 
either party. 

Although, indeed, the matter in hand is evidently enough “ con- 
tained in Holy Scripture,” to any one who has an eye to see it; yet 
the principle, to which you refer, is not, as you have laid it down, For 
it does not imply that all things of divine right are contained in Serip- 
ture, but all things relating to faith and practice. Matters of divine 
right are not coincident with the latter. 

Surely, also, you might have written with sufficient fulness, though 
you had not set out with that period when the use of the words was 
indiscriminate, but with that in which their signification began to be 
distinguished, agreeably to the distinction which had always existed in 
the things signified. You need not have discussed the confused, in- 
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discriminate use of the words, and were under no necessity Of setting 
out from that point. 

So also might you have abstained from taking occasion to digress 
to our concerns. The question before you, related to Bishops in 
general: you ought to have spoken generally, and with relation to 
their office, independently of the personal character of some indivi- 
duals among them. It was, therefore, foreign to your purpose to 
discourse of the English Bishops: England cannot make that lawful 
which is elsewhere unlawful. And if men who fill the Episcopal office 
be guilty of abuse, that abuse calls for censure, in whatever part of 
the world it may be, while the office itself remains the same in all 
places : the office is lawful from itself, in itself, and for the sake of 
itself. If Bishops be not good, it does not follow that Episcopacy is 
not good. Nay, let there be Episcopacy, but away with those Bishops, 
who do not answer to the name. 

To the following passage, the King, I am convinced, would have 
affixed a mark of approbation; that, namely, in which you trace 
Episcopacy back to the very cradle of the Church; in which you 
acknowledge that the Apostle James was Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
that from him was derived a long succession of Bishops there; in 
which you condemn Aerius even a second time. So that now you have 
three marks of approbation to compensate for the three of censure. 
For what you have said in this passage is strictly true and agreeable to 
the doctrine of the Ancients, and even of Irenzeus, the leader of the 
band of Ancients, whose words are these: * The true confession is 
found in the doctrine of the Apostles and the primitive system of the 
Church universal, according to the successions of Bishops, to whom 
the Apostles committed the Church in every place: which has reached 
even to us.” 

I added some remarks on the novelty of the terms Vocation and Pas- 
tor, used as they are by your Church. The term Vocation, you allow, 
is unfrequent, adopting, I suppose, the figure pewore, for it is so unfre- 
quent, that it is not to be found. ‘The word is sometimes used for the 
office, but never for ordination. Concerning the term Pastor, you allow 
nearly the same; for you produce no instance of any one called Pastor 
either by the ancient Fathers, or by the writers of any age prior to our 
own, who was not a Bishop: you only heap together irrelevant matter ; 
so that here, as in many other points, you seem to have mistaken my 
meaning. For if I grant the truth of all that you bring forward, 
and allow the consequence, that your flocks are not without Pastors, 
(so you are pleased to entitle your Clergy,) and that all you allege 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, and the Prophets, is correct; how can all this 
affect my position, when I maintain only, that the ancient Fathers 
speak as I do, and that your nomenclature is not that of antiquity ? 
To this point, then, I recall you, to prove concerning the primitive 
Christians and the early ages, from their own writings, that they used 
the name Pastor when they did not intend to speak of a Bishop, and 
applied it, as you do, to the parochial Clergy. Prevail on yourself to 
do this; for until you have done this, you will have done nothing. 
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Consider, however, the furce of what you have adduced on this 
point. St. Paul, in the passage to which you first refer, does not say 
that Presbyters should feed the flock ; his words are, “ the flock, over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, (exisxorovc) to feed 
the Church of God.” With St. Paul, then, a Pastor is a Bishop; and 
that you may not think the word Bishop to be here used appellatively, 
and not properly, the Syriac version, you will find, retains the Greek 
word, although the Syriac has a term which expresses overseers. 

So also with St. Peter, Pastors are Bishops. For I doubt whether 
the passage, which you quote from him, relates to the inferior Presby- 
ters; for you know that he there adds, extcxorovyrec ; so that he also 
conjoins the Episcopal with the Pastoral function. I do not, however, 
insist upon the word alone. ‘The substance of what follows, “ neither 
as being lords over God’s heritage,” pnd we caraxupievoyreg rwy KA\ypwr, 
plainly proves that the persons to whom St. Peter wrote this injunction, 
possessed xupog over those wAnpot: otherwise, the expression karaxupievery 
rwy KAnpwy, could not have been applicable to them. Thus, with St. 
Peter, Pastors are Bishops ; and, indeed, who can doubt this, when it 
is considered, that the connexion of the two words had its origin from 
Peter himself. 

As for what you infer, that the word of God is food, and they there- 
fore who administer it are Pastors—I will grant to you that they feed 
the flock, as far as is implied in the verb Boorew; but not that they 
answer to the word zotmavew and its derivative tony, which we ren- 
der Pastor; an office ministering not food alone, but other things. 

As to what you adduce from the commentators on Ephes. iv., it is 
at best uncertain. One writer will have Pastors and Teachers to be 
the same; another makes no mention of Pastors; another thinks ‘that 
Readers are Pastors. To speak particularly—with Augustine, Pastors 
and Teachers are the same, in the way in which I have considered 
Order and Degree to be the same. Every Order is a Degree, without 
every Degree being an Order. Thus, in the present case, every Pastor 
is a Teacher; but the converse is not true. ‘This is the exposition of 
Jerome; of him who makes no mention of Pastors, neither do I make 
any mention of them. ‘The Monks, in cveneral, are better inclined to- 
wards Tractators than towards Bishops. Ambrose understands A pos- 
tles as meaning Bishops; Prophets, Presbyters; and Evangelists, 
Deacons. It is no wonder, then, that he gave the remaining plaee to 
Readers, as no others remained, to whom he could assign it. 

These comments, I say, are either uncertain, or if they exhibit any 
thing decisive, it is repugnant to your supposition. ‘Thus, Chrysos- 
tom defines Pastors, as those to whom a district is committed. Are 
yours such? as instances of such Pastors, he proposes Timothy and 
Titus, each of whom he considers a Bishop, and whom you, I presume, 
will allow to be more than Presbyters labouring in the word. 

On the subject of the term Pastor, there remain to be considered 
the references, which, in a cursory manner, you have made to the books 
of prophecy ; which passages, you say, “ if any one accurately consider, 
he will find that under the name of Pastors are designated, not only 
the High Priests, but also Prophets and Levites charged with the office 
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of teaching.” He will certainly find this to be the fact; but he will 
also find that principal men in the States, and Magistrates, were fre- 
quently comprehended under the name of Pastors ; much more fre- 
quently, indeed, than all those put together to whom you would 
appropriate the name. We, however, depart from this practice, and 
never call Princes, Pastors; I apprehend that even at Geneva a Ma- 
gistrate is not called a Pastor. The use of this word by the Prophets 
does not therefore at all affect the present argument. You have to say 
which of the Fathers ever used it; otherwise you are deviating from 
the question. 

Lastly, | wondered at the following distinction which you have 
made: * theterm does not occur in the works of the Fathers, but we so 
use it in the French language ;” for must the Fathers speak as French- 
men, or Frenchmen speak as the Fathers? Afterwards, you strike 
again on the same rock; in this passage, “ Presbyters labouring in the 
Word, whom the French call Ministers.” For we may wonder how it 
can be lawful for the French to affix a name to Presbyters, which no one 
among the ancients ever applied to any but Deacons. I do not, how- 
ever, mean to deny, but that among us the bad custom has insinuated 
itself of thus using the names Minister and Pastor. But, then, they have 
been introduced by those who have a taste for upstart institutions, and 
against the will of those to whom antiquity is venerable; who also 
protest against it as far as they can. For, as I have said before, we 
endure some things which we do not teach, and tolerate what we are 
unable to remove. He who tolerates, however, does not love the 
thing tolerated, while he loves toleration. 

I have now written to you as much as my various occupations per- 
mit; for I have not abundance of leisure. I must, however, add, that 
although I have read nothing of your productions without pleasure, 
yet I have not read any sentence of yours with greater satisfaction than 
your concluding assurance of your desire of concord, and your earnest 
wish that all the Reformed Churches, whom the faith already associates, 
may be associated also by the bond of one ecclesiastical polity. This is 
also one of my most fervent wishes, and I daily pray to God that they 
may be associated by the same form of discipline, and by the bond of 
the same polity : but of that same, I mean, which traces its origin from 
the very cradle of the Church, and from which the venerable antiquity 
of the first ages is derived; to oppose which, is to oppose all anti- 
quity, of which the Apostle James laid the foundation in the Church of 
Jerusalem, from whom a succession of Bishops has been derived in 
long series; which condemned Aerius for daring to oppose the con- 
sent of the Universal Church, and which all Churches every where 
have received. 

Lastly, I have to send you my thanks. The book which you 
promised me was delivered to me shortly after I had dispatched my 
last letter. I therefore take this opportunity of acknowledging my 
gratitude to you for having increased and adorned my library with 
your two works. 

For myself, I beseech you, pray to God, that that remainder of 
my life, whatever it is, may be blessed, rather than long. For the 
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excellence of life is as that of a play; it imports not how long it may 
be, but how good and how well performed. 

Whilst for you in like manner, I pray every blessing, (amongst 
which I include this, that the venerable antiquity of the first ages may 
ever possess more influence with you than the upstart institution of any 
person,) I freely tender my labour and services in any office which I 
can execute here in your behalf. 

If I have any where spoken too freely, you will pardon me; assured, 
meanwhile, that although my opinion is, in some respects, wholly diffe- 
rent from yours, yet my brotherly love toward vou is not, nor, with 
God’s favour, ever will be, altered. 


ee 
PROGRESS OF ROMAN CATHOLIC ENCROACHMENT, 


Exhibited in a comparative view of some of the clauses in the Emancipa- 
tion Bills of 1821 and the present year. 

Tue strides towards power which the adherents to Popery have re- 
cently been making, cannot be too accurately defined, or be set too 
prominently forth to public observation. It is under this impression 
that we beg to call the reader's attention to some corresponding 
clauses in the two last Bills introduced into Parliament for the re- 
moval of those disqualifications, which the dear bought experience of 
our forefathers taught them, were indispensible to the security of the 
Church of England against Papal intrigues and Papal domination. 

The first of these clauses will be found in the oath directed to be 
taken by Papists as a qualification for office, instead of the oath of 
supremacy. It is a limitation of the renunciation in the existing oath 
of the Papal power within these dominions. In the existing oath that 
renunciation is ungalified, viz. That “ the Pope, &c. neither hath nor 
ought to have any jurisdiction, &c. Ecclesiastical or Spiritual within 
this realm.” 

In the Bill of 1821, the above terms are preserved—but quali- 
fied by the following reservation, ‘that in any manner or for any 
purpose conflicts or interferes with the duty of full and undivided 
allegiance, which by the laws of this realm is due to his Majesty, his 
heirs, and successors, from all his subjects, or with the Civil duty and 
obedience which is due to his Courts, Civil and Ecclesiastical, in all 
matters concerning the legal rights of his subjects, &c.” 

In the Bill of the present year, the original words and the above 
reservation, are both omitted; and there is substituted for them, 
* I do declare; that I do not believe that the Pope, &c. hath or 
ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, &c. within this 
realm.” Now this is absolute mockery. It is renouncing that 
which never was pretended in the most audacious periods of 
Papal usurpation. The Court of Rome did m fact, invade the 
temporalities of our Sovereigns to an immense extent, but it was 
under the pretext of their belonging or bearing some relation either to 
its “ Ecclesiastical or Spiritual” dominion, to which, as the power of 
the Holy See increased, its Jesuitical Casuistry could prove any 
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coveted ¢ivil right or prerogative subordinate. Accordingly the 
framers of the oath of Supremacy who thoroughly understood the 
Papal system, left the point of temporal jurisdiction untouched. 
Knowing that a disavowal of the Pope’s “ Ecclesiastical and Spiritual” 
authority closed the door against his whole scheme of usurpation. 

The qualification of this disavowal in any respect is a perfectly gra- 
tuitous admission of a most arrogant demand, but the intended substi- 
tution is a compleat levelling of all obstruetions before these intriguing 
religionists, and a giving them full scope for advaneing without any 
qualin of conscience to the completion of their designs. 

Again in the Bill of 1821, there were two festraiming clauses, 
the one making it ‘a misdemeanour” “ for any person professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion directly or indirectly to advise the 
Crown, in the appointment or disposal of any office or prefer- 
ment, lay or ecclesiastical,” and the other declaring it unlawful for 
any persons of that religious profession, to vote at Parish Vestries, 
either at the making of Church Rates, the management of Church 
Lands, or the election of Church Officers. But in the present Bill the 
parties concerned are left without restraint im all these particulars. 

Again in the Bill of 1821, which concedes to the Roman Catholic 
Subjects of the realm, the privilege of intercourse with the See of 
Rome, prohibited by several of our laws under severe penalties, there 
are certain “ precautions” proposed for enactment, “ to regulate the 
intercourse,” and specially to provide for ascertaining the loyalty and 
peaceable conduct of those Ecclesiastics who shall be appointed digni- 
taries of the Romish Communion—by whom such intercourse would 
be earried on. 

The first of these precautions is an oath to be taken by all the 
Romish Clergy now existing or hereafter to be ordained, that they 
** will not concur in the appointment or consecration” of any of the 
aforesaid dignitaries, unless they shall conscientiously believe him to be 
loyal and peaceable, and that the correspondence to be permitted them, 
shall not be abused to the “ purpose of directly or indirectly disturbing 
the Protestant Government, or the Protestant Cliurch,” nor carried on 
** in any manner, which can interfere or conflict with the civil duty 
and allegiance which is due to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
from all his subjects.” 

The other precaution is the appointment of two commissions, one 
for each part of the United Kingdom, consisting of the Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Chureh ; one of the principal Secretaries of State, and 
such other Members of the Privy Council bemg Protestants, as his 
Majesty shall think fit, to whose inspection all bulls, dispensations, or 
other instruments received from the See of Rome were to be submitted. 
In the present Bill the oath is altogether omitted, aud though the 
commission is retained, the Protestant Members of it are excluded. 

Lastly, by the Bill of 1821, a veto was reserved to his Majesty upon 
all nommations to the offices of Bishop or Dean of the Roman Catholic 
Charch, either in Great Britain or Ireland. In the present Bill there 
is no'such reservation, but when the appointments are made, the only 
enactment proposed is that the commissioners do certefy the same to 
his Majesty. 
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LETTER ON THE DUTY OF ATTENDING THE PAROCHIAL 
CHURCH. 


To the Editor of the Christian Remembraneer. 


Srr, 

While agreeing in‘the main with that party in the Established Church 
commonly called *‘Evangelical,” I have long had my fears that this 
party was not sincerely attached to the principles of order and subor- 
dination so necessary to the well-being of every community, seeing that 
its general, nay, almost universal conduct is utterly at variance with 
those principles. In these fears I have of late been decidedly confirm- 
ed by more attentive observation, and particularly by the following 
circumstance. About twelve months ago I wrote to the Editor of an 
avowedly evangelical periodical publication, as nearly as I can recol- 
lect (for I have not a copy of the letter) the following : 

“ Sir, Circumstances occurring in my immediate neighbourhood 
have lately drawn my attention to a subject of much importance to our 
venerable Established Church; I allude to the conduct of a class of 
men, who I am persuaded would be.grieved to have the sincerity of 
their attachment to the Established Church called in question, and yet 
whose practice is clearly opposed to the profession of such attachment 
and to the well-being of the Establishment. I am prevented by other 
engagements from fully entering upon the subject : but, have no doubt 
that your answers to. the following enquiries will be calculated to lead 
to a more consistent line of conduct the members of the Church of 
England above referred to.—Is not every member of the Established 
‘Cliurch bound in duty to attend the ministry of his Parish Priest? or is 
he at liberty to wander to some neighbouring Parish, the minister of 
which he conceives to be more ‘ Evangelical’ or otherwise more ac- 
cordant with his own peculiar views? Is not such conduct opposed to 
the principles of order and subordination laid down by the wisdom and 
piety of our forefathers ? Does it not virtually amount.to a declaration 
‘that the spiritual pasture provided for him by the Church is unwhole- 
some, and. that the minister, although declared by the Biskop after care- 
ful-examination, to be duly qualified for the pastoral office is in his 
opinion unfit for the cure of souls? Is he not im fact-a dissenter of the 
worst kind; a secret enemy in the disguise of a friend?” 

This, Sir, so far as I recollect, is the substance ofa hasty note, written 
twelve-months ago to an evangelical Editor. His publication of the fol- 
lowing month informed me that my letter was “‘ under consideration :” 
but although a sincere friend of the:Church could-not require much time 
fer the consideration of the above enquiries, nor hesitate long about 
answering them, no. further notice has been taken of the subject!!! 
Need I repeat, Sir, that my fears have been greatly eonfirmed by this 
mysterious sence on a plain and important question ? ‘hat some of the 
most distnguished among the “Evangelical Clergy” so fat forget the 
affectionate respect due to their brethren inthe ministry as to encourage 
their hearers and readers in the arrogant, dangerous and disorderly 
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practice of judging instead of “ submitting themselves to all their 
teachers and spiritual pastors” is too plainly proved by the following 
extract from the late Mr. Scott’s “ practical observations on the 10th 
chapter of John, ver. 1—10. ‘‘ Such men would think those persons 
very imprudent who would trust their health to some ignorant em- 
pirick or their estate to a dishonest lawyer, merely because he hap- 
pened to live in the same street, town, or village; yet they suppose it 
incumbent on them to follow the instructions of a man who neither 
knows nor cares about vital godliness, if he be the minister of the parish, 
&e.!!!” Such is an Evangelical Clergyman’s comment upon the ex- 
cellent instruction of the Catechism quoted above. ‘The people are 
thus taught, instead of meekly receiving the instructions of their regu- 
larly ordained ministers, to set themselves up as their judge and to 
class those whom they disapprove with ‘ignorant empiricks and 
dishonest lawyers”!!! Surely these things ought not so to be. 

If the above hints should be the means of leading one member of 
the Established Church to review his past conduct and act more con- 
sistently for the future, it will afford sincere gratification to, 

A tover orp EVANGELICAL TRUTH anpv or ORDER 
anp CONSISTENCY. 


Nottingham, March 25, 1825. 


We would just make an observation on this passage of Mr. Scott, 


which our correspondent has brought to our notice; that the analogy 
which he represents, as existing between the cases of a dishonest 
lawyer or ignorant empiric and a parochial minister, is most sophistical 
and delusive. ‘To make a judicious selection of a proper person to 
manage our affairs, or take care of our health, is obviously a very dif- 
ferent thing from the case of a minister already chosen and appointed 
by the proper authority. If the parishioners were proceeding to the 
election of a minister, Mr. Scott’s observations might with more 
reason be addressed to them. But the question is here: —A clergyman 
being appointed to the care of the particular parish in which we reside, 
what ought to be our conduct towards him as members of the Estab- 
lished Chnrch? Let it be recollected he is not all in the situation of an 
accidental neighbour, but Mr. Scott’s argument goes entirely upon the 
presumption that he is such; and of course it is quite irrelevant to the 
purpose for which he adduces it. As toextreme cases, where there may 
be profligacy of conduct, or gross ignorance, these ought not to enter 
into the consideration, when the general question of parochial subordi- 
nation is debated. And as for Mr. Scott's requisition of “ vital god- 
liness’’ in a minister, this is so undefinable a criterion that it may well 
be left out of the consideration also. No one, let us add, who hears 
our Liturgy read, can be without wholesome instruction in godliness. 
The church has in some measure provided against any personal defici- 
ency in her ministers, though she expects of all that they should be apt 
to teach both by word and example. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Tue Anniversary Dinner of this Society 
took place on Tuesday, May 31. There 
was a very large assemblage of the 
Members —a larger assemblage indeed 
than has usually been on previous oc- 
casions, It was matter of regret that 
the Bishop of London was prevented 
from taking the Chair; but in his ab- 
sence Lord Kenyon, at the request of 
the principal members of the Society 
present, consented to fiil the office of 
President. He was supported by the 
Bishops of Llandatf, Chichester, and 
Chester, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the Bishop of Down and Connor, the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, the Deans of 
Carlisle and Peterborough, Lord Bol- 
ton, Mr. Justice Park, and Mr, T. Wil- 
sov, M.P. ~ 

A great many Clergymen from the 
country were also present, and several 


Lay members of the Society. The ac- 
counts of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety read by Mr. Parker the Secre- 
tary were highly satisfactory. The in- 
come of the Society was stated to 
amount to £62,387 3s. 4d., exclusive 
of £2,720 18s. 10d. received specially 
for the East India Mission, and the 
number of books distributed as follows : 


nasi eiamermma toast 
New Testaments and Psalters 
Common Prayer Books .... 133,459 
Other bound Books...... 110,847 
Small Tracts, half bound, &c. 931,519 
Books and Papers, (for gra- 

tuitous distribution), ..... 


50,402 


68,652 


179,188 


Total. .1,474,067 


i 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE CHARITY CHILDREN AT ST. PAUL'S. 


On Thursday, June 2d, the Charity 
Children, educated by voluntary sub- 
scriptions in the metropolis, according 
to annual custom, attended Divine Ser- 
viceat St. Paul’s, Shortly after 10 o'clock 
the different schools began toarriveatthe 
Cathedral, each school being distinguish- 
ed by different banners, and headed by 
the teachers and governesses, accompa- 
nied by the parish beadles in their 
liveries, ‘They entered at the south, 
west, and north duors, according to the 
district from which they came, and 
were conducted by the gentlemen of 
the Committee to the seats previously 
erected for them under the dome. 

At a few minutes after twelve his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 


cester, President of the Institution, 
arrived at the great west door, where 
he was met by the Treasurers and 
others connected with the proceedings 
of the day, Amongst other persons 
of distinction present were, 

The Bishop of Chichester, the Bishop 
of Llandaff, the Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
Lord Clifton, Lord Kenyon, Lord Ber- 
nard and family, the Right Hon, the 
Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and several 
of the City Aldermen. 

The usual Psalms and Anthems were 
sung by the choir, the children, to the 
amount of about 6,000 joining in the 
choruses, ‘The Sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Down and Connor, 


elect sane 


KING’S COLLEGE 


AT NOVA SCOTIA. 


LINCOLN’S INN-FIELDS. 


At a Meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christians Knowledge, held 
on Tuesday the 7th June, His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the ehair, the sum of 500/, was, 


after some discussion, granted in 
aid of the religious objects of King’s 
College, Windsor, in Nova Scotia, 
Mr. Benson, in moving the Reso- 
lution, begged leave to lay before the 
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Meeting, a few remarks which might 
give the members present such infor- 
mation @ was reqmusite to enable them 
to determine upon the propriety of 
making the grant. ‘The foundation, he 
said, of the University at Windsor, was 
one of the first acts of the first Bishop of 
Novia Scotia, and it was established by 
a Charter from lis late Majesty, George 
the Third. Tie very mention of the 
names of those to whom it thus owed 
its original formation, was a sufficient 
pledge for the soundness of its priu- 
ciples, and the excellence of its object. 
It was, in fact, imtended for the pro- 
motion of the pure doctrines of our 
Holy Religion, and the wise discipline 
of the English Charch. It educated 
the rising generation of Nova Scotia 
for all professions, but particularly for 
the Ministry of the Gospel. It edu- 
eated them in a manner which every 
member of the Society must, as a 
member of the Church of England, 
most heartily approve ; and the strict- 
ness of its superintendence over the 
conduct and studies of the pupils was 
worthy of the highest praise. Unfor- 
tunately, however, from a deficiency of 
funds, it had become quite inadequate 
tu meet the growing demand for eda- 
cation arising out of the increasing 
prosperity and population of the Co- 
lony in whieli it was situated. The 
building itself was falling rapidly to 
decay, was indeed already in some 
parts not habitable, and must soon, if 
not repaired, become a rum, There 
were no means of obtaining sufficient 
pecumary aid.in the Colony itself, and 
recourse must, therefore, necessarily 
be had to the pious and benevolent in- 
dividuals and Societies of England, 
Surely then the propriety and neces- 
sity of aiding this University were un- 
deniable. It must be the wish of every 
member of the Society to support it; for 
was the only place of education in 
Nova Scotia conducted in conformity 
with the principles .of the Church of. 
England, Other institutions not founded 
on those principles were however ready 
to rise around it; and-if King’s College 
was permitted to fall, the children of 
those who were attached to a Protes- 
tant. episcopal form of Christianity in 
Nova Scotia, must either be deprived 
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of the means of education, or seek it in 
seminaries where the faith and religious 
sentimeuts of their fathers were de- 
nied, 

But was it consistent with the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Society to 
aid serch an mstitation, however pious 
and excellent, by a public grant from 
its funds? Mr. Benson thonght it was, 
The first rule of the Society stated its 
object to be the promotion of Chris- 
tian knowledge throughout the world; 
and this undoubtedly comprehended a 
College which, like that in Nova Sco- 
tia, did not only promote Christian 
knowledge, but promoted it under its 
best form, and under most mteresting 
circumstances, With regard to the 
practice of the Society also, it was Ccer- 
tain, that it had not been confined 
merely to the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures, Prayer-Books and Tracts, 
The Society had granted 5000/, to the 
Missionary College at Calcutta ; and 
this in Neva Scotia might also be 
deemed-a Missionary College ; for he 
spoke from the best authority when he 
stated, that the Clergy of Neva Scotia, 
whose education was one great object 
of the University at Windsor, might, in 
their labours and duties, with the 
strictest justice be called Missionaries. 
But were it not 8o, it should be re- 
membered ‘that the Society. had made 
a grant to build a Church at Vepery, 
near Madras,and to other objectsand in- 
stitutions-connected with the increase of 
religious knowledge. The practice of 
the Society, therefore, as well as its ori- 
ginal purpose, seemed to allow of the 
present grant being made. If mem- 
bers. thought otherwise they would of 
course vote against it. But if they 
agreed with him, le trusted they woult 
support by their liberality an institu- 
tion upon whose prosperity the pre- 
valence, if not the existence of, the 
doctrines, the liturgy, and discipline of 
the Church of England in Nova Scotia 
mast in a great measure depend, He 
would only add that the money, if 
granted, would be properly administer- 
ed. Upon the character of the. Bishop 
of Nova Scotia,he wonld not dwell ; 
for he was present, But to his hands 
the money would, be entrusted, and he 
ueed not say that with no ene could it 
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be more safely placed, by no one could 
it be more piously and faithfully em- 
ployed. tle concluded by moving :— 

* Phat a sum not exceeding 500/. be 
granted in aid of the religious objects 
of the University of King’s College, at 
Windsor, in Nova Scotia.” 

The Bishop of Chester urged seve- 
ral objections, It gave him pain to 
do so; but feeling couscientiously in- 
disposed to make the grant, he felt 
bound also to state bis sentiments. He 
thonght the broad principle of the So- 
ciety onght not to be pleaded; for if 
carried into its full extent, it might be 
made to justify the appropriation of 
the funds of the Society to almost any 
thing. He did not think the practice 
of the Society on former occasions ap- 
plicable to this case. He conld not 
consider this a Missionary Institution ; 
and as the Church at Vepery, as well 
as the College at Calcutta, was con- 
nected with Missions, he thought they 
did not fully bear out the present pro- 
position. Nor did he consider this as 
ithe fittest time to extend the opera- 
tions of the Society to such objects, 
when we had just transferred our East 
India Missions to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The pro- 
posed grant seemed scarce consistent 
with that abandonment. He thought 
also that the Society had vot had suffi- 
cient notice of the Motion, nor were 
the Members:ufficiently informed upon 
the circumstances, He felt it his duty, 
therefore, though not absolutely to ne- 
gative the Motion, yet to suggest as an 
amendment, that a Special Meeting 
should be called to take the matter 
into further and more matare conside- 
ration. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ob- 
served, that this Society had not relin- 
quished the support of its East India 
Missions ; for it still paid the Mission- 
aries. Neither had it transferred the 
superintendence of those Missions to 
another Institation, because it deemed 
them inconsistent with its own princi- 
ples or practice ; but because it thought 
they fell most naturally under the care 


of the Soviety for the Propagation of 


the Gospel in Foreign Parts. He urg- 
edon the Meeting with great feeling 
and force the excellence aud pressing 
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wants of the University of King’s Col- 
lege, called wpon those present to con- 
sider the interesting and important na- 
ture of its objects, and bid them re- 
member that in deciding upon the fate 
of that College they were essentially 
deciding uponhe fate of the Church of 
England in Nova Scotia. For he 
greatly feared that if the University at 
Windsor were permitted to fall,—as 
fall it must if not supported by the 
ready and liberal aid of this as well as 
of other Societies,—the decay and de- 
struction of the established Religion of 
the Colony mustspeedily follow. He, 
therefore, trusted that the Resolution 
before them would-be adopted by the 
present Meeting, and not deferred for 
further consideration at some future 
opportunity. 

Mr. Joshua Watson was strongly op- 
posed to the amendment suggested by 
the Right Rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Chester), Not that he was in any 
doubt as to the result of avy further 
discussion of the subject. He felt 
quite sure the grant to King’s College 
would be made, if not now, yet at 
some future Meeting. But be was 
anxious that it should be made now, in 
order to prevent any appearance (it 
ceuld only be appearance) of any se- 
rious doubt having been entertained by 
the majority of the present Meeting, 
as to the propriety of making the grant 
at all, Such a doubt, he thought, was 
not entertaiuved: and he, therefore, 
hoped the original resolution would be 
agreed to. 

Tbe Bishop of Llandaff said, he had 
not been able to bear much of what 
had passed, but he felt strongly in fa- 
vour of the grant. He thought the 
purpose for which it was to be made 
highly deserving the attention of the 
Society, strictly within the limits of its 
rules and objects, and by no means 
precluded from support by the transfer 
of the East India Missions to another 
institution, That transfer had only 
just beep made, and we had now 
heard it for the first time officially an- 
nounced—hbard, then, indeed it would 
be, if the College at Windsor, whose 
claims had been preferred to the So- 
ciety so long ago as 1822, should be 
made the victim of a resolution which 
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was not passed till 1825. He would 
not trespass longer on the Meeting, 
as, from his inability to hear dis- 
tinctly what had been said on both 
sides, he might be only repeating ar- 
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guments which had been already urged 
or refuted. 

The Bishop of Chester not pressing 
his amendment, the original resolution 
was Carried, 
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BARBADOS COMMITTEE. 


Ata Meeting of the Barsanos 
Committee of the Society for promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge, April 21, 
1825: Present, The Lord Bishop of 
Barbados, President; Hon. R. Ham- 
den ; Rev. William Garnett, Rev. J. F. 
Pilgrim, Rev, W. L. Pinder; Rev. W. 
Hinds, Rev, G. F, Maynard; Rev. 
W. M. Harte, Rev. R. F. King, and 
Rev. H. Parkinson ; M. Coulthurst, H, 
Frazer, J. P. Clarke, H. Trotman, A, 
Clinckett, D. Martindale, W. Oxley, 
and W. Eversley, Esqrs.; Dr. Richards 
and Dr. Maycock. Rev. John H. Pin- 
der, and Rev. John Packer, Secs. Ex- 
cuses were offered for the absence of the 
Rev. Dr. Orderson and the Rev. Mr. Als, 
Prayers having been read by the Right 
Rev. the President, his Lordship pro- 
ceeded to state the purposes for which 
the Meeting had been convened ; and, 
while he expressed himself much grati- 
fied with the past exertions of the Com- 
mittee, he encouraged the hope, that 
more lasting benefits might be derived 
from an extended plan of operation. 
These advantages he proposed to secure, 
by the formation of District Commit- 
tees in the other Islands, in connection 
with the Diocesan Committee in Bar- 
bados; by the establishment in Barba- 
dos of a general Depository of Books ; 
by the admission of Members paying a 
smaller subscription, who might be en- 
titled, in proportion to their respective 
contributions to the benefits of the 
Depository, and by a renewed appeal 
to the public in behalf of the great and 
important objects of the Society. His 
Lordship felt assured that the Commit- 
tee would participate in the pleasure 
which he experienced in being able to 
state, that five hundred pounds sterling 
had been placed at his disposal by the 
Parent Society, of which sum, he should 
be ready to set apart a considerable 
portion, towards the establishment of 
the general Depository. 


The following Resolutions were then 
submitted to the Meeting and carried :— 

Moved by the Right Rev. the Pre- 
sident, and seconded by Rev. W. Gar- 
nett,— 

Resolution Ist.—That the Barpa- 
Dos District Committee of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, be 
henceforward known by the title of 
“The Barsapos Diocesan Commit- 
tee of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge,” to meet, for the 
transaction of business, at the School- 
House, on the first Tuesday in every 
month, at eleven o’clock. 

Moved by the Hon. R. Hamden, se- 
conded by M, Coulthurst, Esq. 

Resolution 2d.—That Subscribers 
of a guinea, half guinea, and quarter- 
guinea, be entitled to receive, on ap- 
plication, Books to the amount of two- 
thirds of their subscriptions; and that, 
agreeably to the fourth regulation for 
the formation of District Committees, 
in all matters relating only to the local 
concerns of the District, or to the ap- 
plication of their funds, the Diocesan 
Committee be opened, if deemed ex- 
pedient onder such regulations as they 
shall appoint, to Members of the Es- 
tablished Church, who subscribe not 
less than a half- guinea annually to the 
use of the District. 

Moved by Rev. J. F. Pilgrim, se- 
conded by Rev. W. L. Pinder,— 

Resolution 3d,—That, as soon as 
District Committees of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge can 
be formed in the several Islands within 
the Diocese, these be considered as in 
connection with the Diocesan Com- 
mittee at Barbados. 

Moved by Dr. Richards, seconded 
by Dr. Maycock,— 

Resolution 4th.—That the present 
Depository of Books be enlarged, to 
meet the applications which may be 
made from the Members of the Dioce- 
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san Committee, and the several District 
Committees formed throughout the 
Diocese for this purpose; and that ad- 
ditional subscriptions and donations, in 
this Island, be earnestly requested by 
this Committee, to carry into eilect so 
desirable an object. 

Moved by Right Rev. the President, 
seconded by Rev. W. Garnett,— 
Resolution 5th.—That the 
District Committees be requested to 
forward a Report of their proceedings 
to the Secretaries of the Diocesat 
Committee, or the 1st of 


several 


on before 
January in every year, with a view to 
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their being laid before the Bishop of 
the Diocese, and embodied in a gene- 
ral Report, to be forwarded to the So- 
ciety in England ou or before the first 
of February. 

Thanks were then moved, by the 
Hon. R. Hamilen, to the President, for 
the fresh marks of his anxiety for the 
religious welfare of the Island, and fo: 
his Lordship’s able conduct in the 
Chair, 

Subscriptions received by H. Frazer, 
the Treasurer of the Diocesan Com- 
mittee, Broad-Street.— The Barbados 
Mercury, April 23, 1825. 
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NATIVE SCHO 


THe immense importance of establish- 
ing Schools for the diffusion in the first 
place of European, and ultimately of 
Christian Knowledge amongst Native 
Children in India, must be admitted by 
all who have seriously reflected upon 
the means of propagating the Gospel 
in the East. 

Little progress can be expected in 
this great work, unless the mind has 
been prepared for the reception of 
Christianity by some previous instruc- 
tion, This point was repeatedly and 
earnestly pressed upon the attention 
of the SocteTY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE by the late 
lamented Bishop MippiLeton, The 
advantages to be derived from hence 
appear to be no less highly estimated 
by Bishop Heser—and the opinion 
of persons best acquainted with the 
East accords with the sentiments of 
these distinguished individuals, 

To make provision for such instruc- 
tion has long been an object of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Kuow- 
ledge ; and it has for a considerable 
time had schools for that purpose, un- 
der the superintendance and direction 
of its agents. The success which has 
attended these exertions, particularly 
at Calcutta, has answered its warmest 
expectations. The Schools are found 
to form a bond of union, between the 
European Clergy and Natives, intro- 
ducing the Missionary to the people in 
the united character of teacher and 
benefactor. At the same time he him- 
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self thus becomes speedily and accu 
rately acquainted with the language, 
manners, and opinions of the popula 
tion at large; while by the communi- 
cation of European knowledge, the 
foundation upon which the superstition 
of the Heathen rests, is gradually and 
imperceptibly undermined, 

Strongly impressed with these con- 
siderations the Society feels particn- 
larly anxious to extend, and perpetuate 
the system, With a view more efle 
tually to provide the means of doing 
this, it has resolved to establish a 
SEPARATE FUND for the maintenance 
of NATIVE SCHOOLS IN INDIA, and 
has for that purpose voted the sum of 
Five Thousand Pounds, in addition to 
an anonymous benefaction of £1000, 
and another of £200. 

That the Fund thus formed may be 
made in some measure proportionate 
to the vast field on which it is to be 
expended, and to the acknowledged 
importance of this most desirable and 
truly Christian object, the Society ear- 
nestly entreats the aid of the Public 
in Donations or Annual Subseriptions. 

Subseriptions will be received at the 
Society’s Orrick, 67, Lincoln’s-Jna- 
Fields, and at the Banking Houses of 
Messrs. GostinG, F/eet-street, Messrs, 
DrumMonns, Charing - Cross, and 
Messrs. Sik £8, Mansion-house-street. 

We iusert the aforesaid paper just 
issued from the Society, and will pub- 
lish the list of Subseriptions in a future 
Number. 


uv M 
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LEWES DEANERY. 
Extract from Report for 1824. 


Tue Committee hail with satisfaction 
another Anniversary, as it affords them 
a new opportunity of tracing through 
twelve months the successful results of 
their proceedings. 

In no preceding year have the Lewes 
Deanery Committee incurred a heavier 
debt with the Parent Institution, and 
thongh they may have somewhat ex- 
ceeded the actual receipts of the year, 
they have done it in confidence that 
they have enough in Arrears and in 
Stock at the Depository, to justify 
their liberal attention to the spiritual 
wants of the district, 

While they are uniformly supported 
by the original subscribers who conti- 
nue their residence in the Deanery; 
while they receive from new inhabit- 
apts an equivalent for the losses they 
occasionally sustain by the removal of 
members from their neighbourhood ; 
and while the claims of the Institution 
are annually made known from the pul- 
pit, and acknowledged by public bene- 
ficence ; they have deemed it a mea- 
sure of prudence, rather than ofextrava- 
gance, not only to allow the subscribers 
to receive books from the Depository 
at the most reduced rates to the full 
extentof their applications, but to con- 
tinue a gratuitous supply to those whose 
piety and poverty prefer claims to their 
assistance. 

The main object of such a Commit- 
tee is to do the utmost possible good 
with the funds entrusted to their care ; 
and (particularly at a time when the 
Clergy and othersupporters of National 
and Parochial Schools are exciting an 
increased thirst for religious truth,) to 
invite “every one who thirsteth to 
ceme and drink freely of the waters of 
life,” With thissense of their duties, the 
Committee have not only forborne to 
evforce any of those restrictions and 
limitations which, were their support 
Jess encouraging, it might have been 
necessary to have put into execution ; 
but they have been prompt, on the first 
mention of new wants, to supply them 
gratuitously to the utmost of their 
power. 

The issue of Books during the past 
year has been of 


Bibles and ‘l’estaments 643 
Prayers and Psalters .... 1,442 
Other Books and Tracts... 7,882 

Making a grand total since their first 

establishment, of 

Bibles and Testaments ., 3,028 

Prayers and Psalters .... 6,824 

Other Books and Tracts, . 45,497 

Of their gratuitous supplies the great- 
est part has been made in the forma- 
tion and support of National Schools. 
Workhouses and Infirmaries have also 
shared their bounty *: and in a parti- 
cular case they were happy to afford 
the only remaining consolation of reli- 
gion to a penitent, who in the agonies 
of remorse had attempted her lite, and 
who has since professed to have found 
in the Bible and Prayer Book bestow- 
ed by the Committee, greater comfort 
than she had ever expected to have 
again experienced in this world, 

The attention of the Committee has 
been lately called to a new scene of 
usefulness. On the application of some 
of the Officers of the Blockade Squa- 
dron, who by the nature of their duties 
are precluded the opportunity of at- 
tending public worship, and of having 
the word of God expounded to them 
by spiritual Pastors duly appointed, 
they have granted a book of Common 


Prayer to every soldier engaged in this 


service, who may be fitted by educa- 
tion for making a proper use thercof; 
a Bible to each of the stations within 
the Deanery ; anda copy of their Pa- 
rochial Lending Library in 30 volumes, 
for the general use of the corps. Happy 
will it be if their hours of solitude may 
be so usefully employed ; and if their 
minds being thus pre-occupied with 
wholesome spiritual food, they may re- 
fuse admittance to those contraband 
publications which are offered to them 
by mercenary itinerants: publications 
which are too generally caleulated by 
wrong interpretations, 2nd misapplica- 
tion of the word of God, to mislead 


* On the application of the Rev. 
Mr, Tayler, a second Parochial Lend- 
ing Library was granted to the parish 
of Brighthelmston, 
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their simple minds; or, by instilling 
doubts, to rob them altogether of their 
faith and hope, and leave them at once 
defenceless against the storms of this 
life, and regardless of another. 

The exigencies of the neighbourhood 
manifested in these and similar appli- 
cations, have led the Secretaries, with 
the sanction of the Committee, to form 
from the Books and Tracts of the So- 
ciety, in addition to their Parochial 
Lending Library (which is of a more 
general character and adapted to the 
universal use of the labouring poor) 
other selections more especially appli- 
cable to the several conditions of la- 
bourers in husbandry, of domestic ser- 
vants, of soldiers and of sailors, of pri- 
soners, and of the sick poor. These 
Selections are bound up in small vo- 
lumes, and may be either added to the 
Parochial Lending Libraries, or form 
distinct Libraries for the persons for 
whose particular use they have been 
compiled. The Husbandman’s Library, 
under the name of the Labourer’s 
Friend, consists of three volumes; the 
Servant’s of two ; the Soldier’s of one ; 
the Sailor’s of one; the Prisoner’s of 
hine; and two volumes, with the title 
of the Sick Man’s Companion, have 
been arranged for the sick in Infir- 
maries, Workhouses, and in their own 
humble abodes. 

The value of the compilation will be 
duly estimated by those who remember 
that the separate Tracts have been 
farnished to the Society by Archbishop 
Secker, by Bishops Gibson, Green, 
Gastrell, Fleetwood, Kennet, Kidder, 
and Wilson; by Lord Radstock, Dr, 
Stonehouse, Jonas Hanway, aud Mrs, 
Trimmer; by Dean Stanhope, Dr. 
Woodward, and many other eminent 
Clergymen of the past and present 
century. To each of the sclections 
may be added with good effect a vo- 
lume (lately admitted on the Society’s 
Catalogue) of Village Sermons, by the 
Rev. E. Berens. 

The Committee are happy to report 
an increased demand this year for 
the Society’s Family Bible, and chiefly 
for Parochial Libraries, purchased in 
many instances by the money collected 
at the Sacramient. Often has it oc- 
curred to the members of the Commit- 
tee to witness this use of the valuable 
work:: to see the aged and infirm 
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bending with pleased attention over 
their child or grandchild from the Na- 
tional School, while reading aloud the 
Book of life; and recurring to those 
subjoined explanations which recal the 
remembered truth, or supply the loss 
of memory and the deficiencies of eat 
lier instruction. 

It is now nearly eight years since the 
first formers of the Committee publish- 
ed their address to the inhabitants and 
visitants of the district, detailing the 
designs, the operations, and the claims 
of the Society ; and since that time the 
population has greatly increased, The 
Stewards in their several districts will 
extend the knowledge of the Society 
and of this its local Committee; and 
induce, it is to be hoped, many of their 
neighbours to increase its usefulness : 
the rich by improving its finances with 
their annual subscriptions, and the 
poor, if it should happen that into any 
of the more remote corners of the 
Deanery its Bibles, Prayer Books, and 
Tracts have not yet found their way, 
by application at the Depositories in 
Brighton, Lewes, and Cuckfield, for 
the needed supply. There is also be- 
tween the rich who may become regu- 
lar subscribers, and the poor, whom it 
is the only object of the Committee to 
assist by their bounty, a numerous mid- 
die class who may wish to afford what 
aid may be in their power to the de- 
signs of the Committee by small occa- 
sionaljdonations, These donations, how- 
ever small, the Stewards will receive 
with thankfulness, and convey to the 
Treasurer, with or withont, as may be 
required, the names of thedonors. May 
the Stewards experience in this part 
of their benevolent exertions as favour- 
able a resnit as has been twice expe- 
rienced at Newhaven, where not only 
a considerable sum was collected in 
larger or smaller donations, bnt several 
of the donors have since become an- 
nual subscribers. 

In the last Report the Committee 
cordially congratulated all the friends 
of the Church on the near accomplish- 
ment of the wish they had in several 
successive Reports expressed, the erec- 
tion of a new church in Brighthelmston. 
Since its publication, they have had 
the happiness of seeing its first stone 
laid by one of the earliest and most 
zealous patrons of the work, the late 
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Vicar. It was reserved for him, sur- 
rounded by the Clergy and others its 
strenuous make this 
which had continually in his 
thoughts, and amidst all the difficulties 
and impediments of the measure, the 
subject of his constant hope through all 
au incumbency of twenty years, his last 
official act as vicar of Brighthelmston, 


supporters, to 
been 


Shortly afterwards, on the demise of 


our late venerable Bishop, the same 
gentleman was called to preside over 
the diocese in which he had so long and 
so efficiently exercised the subordinate 
duties of a parish Priest, At the first 
subsequent General Meeting of the 
Committee, the members assembled, 
before they proceeded to the usual rou- 
tine of business, felt strongly impelled 
by their respect for his character, and 
by the fresh remembrance of that uni- 
form amenity of disposition and urba- 
nity of manners which had marked his 
intercourse among them, of the able 
manner in which he had discharged the 
duties of the ministry, and of the firm- 
ness of purpose with which he had urg- 
ed the responsibility, and in arduous 
times maintained the rights, of his 
office ;—to congratulate bis Lordship 
and the diocese on his recent elevation. 
They felt it, moreover, to be the duty 
of the Committee, which had not as- 
sembled at first without the express 
sanction of the late Bishop, to solicit 
their formal recognition by their new 
diocesan; although they could not 
doubt the readiness with which it would 
be afforded to them, when they called 
to mind how instrumental his Lordship 
had been, while Vicar of Brighthelm- 
ston, in the original formation of the 
Committee ; and how uniformly atten- 
tive to the interests of the Institution, 
in offering a room in the 
the first depository of the Socicty’s 
Looks; in taking upon himself the 
office of a Secretary ; and in adyocat- 
ing, at two different periods after- 
wards, its elaims from the pulpit. 
They therefore voted the following 
Address :— 
** To the Right Rey. the 
of Chichester, 
“My Lord,—We the Members of 
the Lewes Deanery Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and of the Society for the Pro- 
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pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, &c, which owes in great mea- 
sure its formation to the zeal in the 
cause of sound religion manifested by 
your lordship, when Vicar of Bright- 
helmston,and whichascribes much of its 
extended usefulness to your care, while 
acting as one of its Secretaries, cannot 
hold our first General Meeting since 
your elevation to the Bench of Bishops 
without expressing a wish to offer to 
your Lordship, and to the diocese over 
whose spiritual interests you are called 
to preside, our sincere and respectful 
gratulations, 

It is indeed with no ordinary feelings 
of satisfaction that we pay this merited 
tribute of our respect and regard. And 
in requesting, as is our duty, your 
Lordship’s sanction of an Institution 
formed within your diocese for pur- 
poses purely ecclesiastical, we enter- 
tain not for a moment any apprehension 
of disappointment. For we know that 
we are asking episcopal sanction and 
support of him, who was among the 
foremost to solicit this favour at the 
hands of our late venerable Diocesan : 
that we are asking it of him, who was 
but as yesterday our fellow-labourer in 
this our work of promoting Christian 
knowledge in our own country, and of 
propagating the Gospel in foreign 
parts; and that we are asking it of 
him, who, having himself largely par- 
taken in the labours of the Committee, 
has witnessed during the period of a 
few years, and within the limits of a 
single Deanery of the diocese, the dis- 
persion, through the bounty of the 
Committee, of 3000 Bibles and New 
Testaments, of nearly 7000 books of 
Common Prayer, and of above 45,000 
of other Religious Books and Tracts 
selected from the stores of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge; 
and who is moreover aware that these 
books have been distributed, not at 
random, and with hazard of neglect or 
misuse, but in aid of the exertions of 
the regular Clergy, according to the 
spiritual exigencies of the people—ge- 
nerally at the earnest request of the 
receivers, always by persons fully ac- 
quainted with the wants of their re- 
spective neighbourhoods, 

‘“* We have only, my Lord, to add 
our Prayers to Almighty God for yous 
] 
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health and happiness, and to subseribe 
ourselves, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient and affectionate servants, 
&c. XC, 
(Signed at the request of all the Mem- 
bers present, ) 
Joseru Baker, V. P. 
Chairman.” 

This Address was, as it was unani- 
mously voted, forwarded to his Lord- 
ship, by the Rev. Dr. Holland, one of 
the Secretaries of the Committee, who 
received and presented to the Commit- 
tee the following answer :— 

** Chichester, Sept. 20, 1824, 

“Dear and Rev, Sir,—The Address 
of congratulation on my promotion 
which you have conveyed to me from 
the Members of the Lewes Deanery 
Committee of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, demands my 
most grateful and cordial thanks; and 
I will thank you to present them to the 
Committee at their next meeting, and 
to express also the high sense I enter- 
tain of the distinguished honour they 
have conferred upon me. 

“‘ Highlyg ratifying as it must ever be 
to me, to be held in estimation by 
those with whom I have been so many 
years a fellow-labourer, yet I cannot 


but feel that in the present instance 
they have far over-rated any exertions 
of mine in promoting the prosperity of 
the Institutions to which we are all so 
devotedly attached ; 1 should be doing 
an act of injustice were I not fully and 
freely to declare, that to you, who have 
proved yourself on all occasions the 
zealous promoter and supporter of 
them, and to the Committee who have 
so ably seconded your pious and bene- 
volent endeavours, their success is en- 
tirely to be attributed, 

“* T beg you will assure the Members 
of the Committee that they shall ever 
receive from me the firmest support in 
the promotion of their labour of love ; 
and that my fervent prayers shall be 
constantly offered up to the throne of 
grace for a blessing on them and their 
good work. With every sentiment of 
regard, believe me, 

Dear and Rev. Sir, 
Your sincere friend, 
and faithful brother, 
R. J. CHICHESTER. 

“ To the Rev. Dr, Holland, 

Secretary to the Lewes Deanery 

Committee, &c, &c.” 

Signed by direction of the Committee, 
SAMUEL HoLianp, 
Hen. Jos. TAYLER, 
HENRY PLIMLEY, 
JOHN SCOBELL, 


Secretaries. 


——— 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the 
National Society was held on the 3d 
instant, at the Board Room of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which was more than filled with 
the members attending it. His Grace 
the President was in the chair, sup- 
ported by the Bishops of London, St. 
Asaph, Lincoln, Bath and Wells, Lich- 
field and Coventry, Oxford, Liandaff, 
Exeter, Chichester, Gloucester, Ches- 
ter, Down and Connor; the Deans of 
Carlisle and Peterborough; the Arch- 
deacons of London, Middlesex, and 
Lincoln ; Lord Kenyon, Sir James 
Langham, &c. &c. 

The Report commenced with advert- 
ing to the statement made at the for- 
mer Annual Meeting of the result of 
the collection under the King’s letter, 
and announced its whole amount to 


have rather exceeded 28,000/, a sum 
to which it is not probable that much 
more will be added, as the retarns from 
9600 parishes have been received, Of 
these there are much too many which 
have made no collection, as will be 
seen when the Report appears, as 
there will be appended to it a schedule 
containing the name of every contri- 
buting parish, together with the sum 
received, arranged under the diocese to 
which it belongs, and in alphabetical 
order. 

The accession of schools in union, 
within the year, was stated to le 112, 
encreasing the total number to 2095, 
containing, upon the most accurate 
computation the Committee were able 
to make, upwards of 350,000 children, 
Under the head of the Central School 
it appeared that masters and mistresses 
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to the amount of 93 had been sent out, 
either to fill permanent stations in 
schools in union, or to render tempo- 
rary assistance. And under the head 
of grants towards the erection and fit- 
ting up of schools, that no less than 68 
places had received the Society's as- 
sistance, by an appropriation to their 
benefit of G710/, of its funds—a most 
decisive proof that the important public 
services of the Society are rather en- 
larging upon them than approaching to 
their ultimatum, and that the general 
Committee are dispensing with a useful 
liberality the money placed by public 
bounty at their disposal. Some be- 
quests and donations were announced 
in augmentation of the funds, including 
one of 5. of a very gratifying nature 
as an offering of gratitude from a young 
man who had received his education in 
the Central School. And the dispo- 
sable balance was stated to be a clear 
16,0001, The Report concluded with 
paying a well-merited compliment to 
the corporation of Liverpool for the 
munificence displayed by that body in 
aiding the Society’s object, by the 
erection of two schools for 1200 chil- 
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dren of both sexes, without any appli. 
cation for its pecuniary assistance, of 
which the Lord Bishop of the diocese 
had apprized the Committee, and with 
the highly gratifying information that 
the completion of the new churches 
as anticipated last year, had been the 
signal for the foundation of national 
schools ; of which two out of the four 
churches in the parish of Lambeth, and 
the same number iu the parish of 
Mary-le-bone, and the one in Camber- 
well were instances, 

In moving and seconding the several 
resolutions,much that was very interest- 
ing fellfrom the several speakers respect- 
ing the manifold advantages arising from 
that connection between the parochial 
Clergy and the poor which the Na- 
tional Society have much promoted, 
and upon the decisive proof afforded 
of its efficacy in improving the morals 
of the lower orders by the reports of 
our public tribunals, where the expe- 
rience of some years had proved that 
the children trained in National Schools 
were rarely if ever seen in the degraded 
character of delinquents, 





UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 
Decrees confe rred June 2. 


RACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 


Bewsher, Rev. William, Queen’s College. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Bazalgatte, Evelyn, Balliol College. 

Dashwood, George He nury, 

Milnes, Rev. Christopher, and 


Parker, Charles Hubert, Lincoln Col- 
lege. 
Phillips, Rev. Richard Colston, Trinity 


College. 
Pyke, Rev. John, Exeter ( vllege. 
Sandby, Rev. George, Merton College. 
Shew, Rev. Henry Edwards, Worcester 
College. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Be ,umont, Arthur James, and 
Hazel, James, Queen’s College. 
Lawrence, Lewis, Jesus College. 
Lockwood, William, University College. 
Macdonald, Archibald, Oriel College. 
Palairet, Charles Michel, Scholar 
Queen’s College. 
Paley, Thomas, University College. 
Pidsley, William, Pembroke College. 


of 


Walkey, Charles Collyns, Worcester Col- 
lege. 


Walwyn, Richard Henry, Oriel Col- 
lege. 
Welsh, John, Queen’s College. 


June 11. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Whately, Rev. Richard, Principal of St 
Alban Hall. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Churton, William Ralph, Fellow of Oriel 
College. 
Clinton, Rev. Charles John Fynes, Oriel 
College. 
Dandridge, Rev. George, Worcester Col 
lege. 
Erck, Rev. Charles, St. Edmund Hall. 
Flesher, Rev. John Thomas, Lincoln Col 
lege. 
Folliott, Rev. James, Pembroke College. 
French, Rev. Peter, Queen’s College, 
Gale, Rev. William Wilkins, Pembroke 
College. 
Hawkins, Rev. Edward, Pembroke Col- 
lege. 
Markham, Rev. David Frederick, Christ 
Church. 
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Parker, Rev. John, Oriel College. 

Stubbin, Rev. Newman John, St. John's 
College. 

fhackeray, Rev. William, Brasenose Col- 
le ge. 

Veck, Rev. Henry Aubery, Magdalen 
Hall. 

Williams, Rev. Edmund, Jesus College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Williams, Rev. Thomas, Magdalen Hall. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS 

Anson, John Henry, Christ Church, 
Grand Compouncer. 

Caldecott, Wm. Marriott, Oriel College. 

Chavasse, Horace, and 

Chichester, Robert, Worcester College. 

Dick, William Douglas, Exeter College. 

Fox, Samuel, Pembroke College. 

Lambert, Anthony Lewis, Trinity Col- 
lege. 

Lightbourn, Joseph Fraser, Jesus College. 

Pinneger, Richard Broome, Pembroke 
College. 

Shum, Henry, Wadham College. 

Stanley, Edward John, and 

Vesey, John, Christ Church. 

Vesey, Hon. Thomas, Christ Church. 

Wells, George, Magdalen Colleg« 

W illes, Edward, Brasenose Colle ge. 

Wilson, Henry Bristow, Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 

Wintle, Henry, Worcester College 

Wynne, John, Jesus Colle; 

June 15. 

HONORARY DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Chantrey, Francis, Esq. R.A. 

Lyon, George Francis, Esq. Captain of 
the Royal Navy. 

Oakeley, Sir Charles, Bart. formerly Go- 
vernor of Madras. 

Stuart, Sir James, Bart. of Allanbank, 
Berwickshire. 

June 16, 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Allen, Rev. Humphrey, Worcester Col- 





lege. 
Baldwin, Rev. Gardner, Brasenose Col- 
lege. 
Benson, Rev. Ralph Lewen, Christ 
Church. 
Biscoe, Robert, Student of Christ Church. 
Buller, Edward, Esq. Oriel College, 
Grand Compounder. 
Butler, William Henry, Christ Church. 
Finch, Hon. and Rev. Charles, Merton 
College, Grand Compounder 
Howells, Rev. Edward, Christ Church. 
Jones, Rev. Albert, St. John’s College. 
Olive, Rev. John, Wadham College. 
Paulson, Rev. George Robert, Baliol Col- 
lege. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Bonner, Richard Maurice, Esq. Christ 
Church, Grand Compounder. 


Bland, Nathaniel, Christ Church. 

Cox, John, St. Mary Hall. 

Etwall, Ralph, Trinity College. 

Harrison, Benjamin John, Student of 
Christ Church. 

Middleton, Thomas, St. Edmund Hal 

Mitford, Hon. John, New College. 

Prevost, Sir George, Bart. Oriel College. 

Robertson, William, Demy of Magdalea 
( ollege. 


Welch, William, St. John’s College. 





May 30. 

Mr. George Cotes, Commoner of Brase- 
nose College, was admitted Scholar of 
Trinity College, on Mr. Blount’s Founda 
tion. 

June 2. 

In a convocation this day, the Univer- 
sity Seal was affixed to a letter of thanks 
to Henry Drummond, Esq. of Albury 
Park, Surry, for his munificent Founda 
tion of a Professorship in Political Eco 
nomy. The day of election for the first 
Professorship was fixed for the 8th of 
June. 

At the same time the House of Convo 
cation accepted a proposal from the Rev. 
Dr. Ellerton, Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, to found an Annual Prize of twenty 
guineas for the best English Essay on 
some Doctrine or Duty of the Christian 
Religion, or on some of the points on which 
we differ from the Romish Church, or on 
any other subject of Theology, which shall 
be deemed meet and useful, 

The Prizes for the year 1825 have 
been awarded to the following gentle- 
men: 

Latin Verse. — Jncendium l ondi- 
nense, anno 1666. Edward Pawlet 
Blunt, Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 

Latin Essay.—De Tribunicia apud 
Romanos Potestate. Frederick Oakley, 
B A. Christ Church. 

EnGLisu Essay. — Language in ils 
copiousness and structure, considered as 
a test of national civilization. James 
William Mylne, B.A. Balliol College. 

Sin Rocer. Newpicate’s Prize.— 
English Verse.——‘' The Temple of Vesta, 
at Tivoli.”” Richard Clerk Sewell, Demy 
of Magdalen College. 


June 5, 

Mr. Richard Latham, Scholar of Brase- 
nose College, was elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

June 6. 

Mr. Henry Davison, Scholar of Trinity 
College, on Mr. Blount’s Foundation ; 
Mr. Herman Merivale, Commoner of 
Oriel College; and Mr. Thomas Lewin, 
Commoner of Worcester College (having 
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been previously nominated on Trinity 
Monday) were admitted Scholars of Tri- 
nity College on the original Foundation. 
June 10. 
The of the first 
Political Economy, on the Foundation of 
Henry Drummond, Esq. took place, when 
Nassau William Senior, Esq. M.A. late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, and Barris- 
ter-at-Law, was unanimously chosen. 


June 11. 


election Professor of 


The Electors to Dean Ireland’s Scho- 
larships signified to the Vice-Chancellor 
their choice of Mr. Herman Merivale, 
Scholar of Trinity College, to be the first 


Scholar on that Foundation. 
June 12. 


In full Convoc ation, the University Seal 
was affixed to petitions ta the House of 
Commons, for leave to bring in a Bill 
authorizing the Universities of Ox 


rd and 


and several Colleges and 


Cambridge, the 
Halls therein, to raise m mey 


by mortgage 


of their possessions, for defraying the ex- 
pense of buildings for the accommodation 
of an increased number of Stud 
June 15. 
The Rev. Dr. Whatele Principal of 
St. Alban Hall, was nominated and ap 


proved as a select Preacher, in the room 
of the Rev. W. Mills, of Magdalen Col- 
lege, who has resigned; and the Rev. 
Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke College, 


was nominated a Commissioner of the 
Market, in the room of Dr. Pett. 
The Rev. Joseph Smith, M.A. and 


Probationary Fellow of Trinity College, 
was admitted actual Fellow So- 
ciety. 

The names of those candidates, who at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the Three Classes of Li- 
tere Humaniores and Discipline Mathe- 
matice et Physica respectively, according 
to the alphabetical arrangement in each 
class prescribed by the statute, stand as 
follows : 
In the First Class of Litera Humaniores. 
Beaumont, Arthur James, Queen’s Col- 

lege. 

Carey, Peter Stafford, St. John’s College. 
Cox, William Hayward, Pembroke Col- 
lege. 

Moberly, George, Balliol College. 
Palairet, Charles, Queen's College. 
Smythe, William, Christ Church. 

In the Second Class of Litere Huma- 

niores. 

Cornish, Hubert Kestell, Corpus Christi 

College. 

Dod, Henry Hayman, Worcester College. 
Ind, James, Queen’s College. 
Macdonald, Archibald, and Br 


of that 
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Prevost, Sir George, Oriel College. 
Walkey, Charles Collyns, Worcester 
College. 
Welch, William, and 
Wilson, Henry Bristow, St. 
lege. 
In the Third Class of Litera Humaniores. 
Baker, George, Wadham College. 
Bonner, Richard Maurice, Christ Church. 
Capper, John Lewis, Pembroke Colle ge 
Dear, William Smith, Wadham College. 
Dixon, John, Christ Church. 
Eyre, George Edward, Oriel College. 
] oley, John, Wadham College. 
Heberden, William, Oriel College. 
Hill, John, Brasenose College. 
Hone, Frederick, Univer ity College. 
full, Henry William, Oriel College. 
Lightbourne, Joseph Fraser, Jesus Col- 
lege. 
Rhoades, James, Wadham College. 
Stanley, Edward John, Christ Church 
Toller, Samuel Bushe, Trinity College. 
Tucker, Marwood, Balliol ¢ 
Walsh, Jose ph Neate, St. John’s College. 
W intle, He nry, W orcester Colle ge. 
Public Examine Ss. 
Cardwell, Edward 
Jelf, Richard William 
Johnson, Arthur 
Longley, Charles Thomas 
Mills, William 
Ogilvie, Charles Atmore. 
In the First Class of Discipline Vathe 
matica et Physica. 
Beaumont, Arthur James, Queen's Col- 
lege. 
Jones,-Calvert Richard, and 
Prevost, Sir George, Bart. Oriel College. 
Vallack, Benjamin William Salmon, Ex- 
eter College. 

Walsh, Joseph Neate, St. John’s College. 
In the Second Class of Discipline Mathe- 
matice et Physice. 

Bonnor, Richard Maurice, Christ Church. 
Cox, William Hayward, Pembroke Col- 

lege. 
Vesey, Hon. Thomas, Christ Church. 
Public Examiners. 
Cooke, George Leigh 
Ogle, James Adey 
Rigaud, Stephen Peter 
number 


John’s Col- 


ollege. 


The 
the fourth class, but whose names are not 
published, amounts to 101. 

June 22. 


Robert James Mackintosh, Esq. 


of candidates who form 


was 


admitted Scholar of New College. 





CAMBRIDGE. 
Degrees confe rred June 1. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS, 
prinstone, Howard, Trinity Coliege 
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BACHELOR IN PHYsI Greek Ode. 
2 Phillips, ¢ harles, Clare Hall, Avoowy iripavwy TATA Yi} TAahOg 
June 11. W. Selwyn, St. John’s College 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY " Latin Ode. 
|- Archdal!l, Rev. Thomas, Fellow of Em Academia Cantabrigiensis tot nowis ddifx 
manuel College. ornata. 
.. Shelford, Rev. Thomas, Fellow of Corpus Robert Snow, St. John’s College 
Christi College. Greek Epigram. 
h. Singleton, Rev. R. A. St. John’s Cellege, Ileorocot TUVTEC o.’py péow d ry 
Grand Compounder. B. H. Kennedy, St. John’s College 
MASTER OF ARTS. Latin Epigram. 
Stapleton, Rev. A. Que en's College, Gran: Summum jus, summa injuria 
Compounder. B. H. Ke nnedy, St. John’s College 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW Hesrew EXxaMINATIONs: 
Broadley, Charles Bayk $, Esq. rrinity The successful Candidate is Mr. PI 
College, Grand Compounder. W. Buckham, of St. John’s College 
Leicester, Rev. Charles, Trinity Hall, ind the Examiners hav expressed their 
Grand Compounde r. high opinion of the excellent examination 
| June 18. passed by Mr. W Ford, of *Magdale: 
HONORARY DOCTOR IN DIVINITY College. The Examiners were the Rev 
Percy, Hon. and Rev. Hugh, St. John’ D. G. Wait, LL.D. St. John’s Colleg 
College, Dean of Canterbury. Rev. S. Lee, A.M. Professor of Arabic, 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. Queen’s College; Rev. G, Skinner, A.M 
Sumner, Rev. Charles Richard, M.A. Tri Jesus College; and Rev. G. Attwood 
nity College, Prebendary of Canterbury A.M. Pembroke College. 
A Subsyndicate has been appointed to 
. consider the means of increasing the funds 
Trinity College Examination. of the Public Library. The Christmas 
rhe following is an alphabetical list of Holidays at the Library are abolished 
the first class of Senior Sophs, Junio and the following are those alone, on 
Sophs, and Freshmen which it will be closed in future Christ 
SENIOR SOPiI mas-Day; the Epiphany ; the Purifica 
R. Atkinson Mason Stansfield tion; Ash-Wednesday ; Good-Friday 
Goodhart, sen, ilkeld Stratton Easter Monday; Easter Tuesday; Holy 
Hodgson Smedley Webb Thursday : Whit-Monday ; Whit-Tues 
i. Law day; November 5 (Gunpowder-plot 
JUNIOR SOPHS. appointed Fast-days and Thanksgiving 
Carus Cooper ! Hovenden days; the day after ¢ wh Quarter-day 
Cleasby Dobbs Turner and the Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
x- ; FRESHMEN and Saturd iy, in the week after the com 
Barnes Ingham | Peile mencement. On Saturdays, it is open 
- Borlase Lee | C. Perry from ten to one; on Saints’ Days from 
‘ Fawcett Lestourgeon | Willis twelve till three; and all other d trys from 
Fitzherbert Netherwood | ten till three, 
June 9. _--— 
h. The Chancellor's Gold Medal for th PREFERMENTS. 
ol hest English Poem by a resident Under The Right Rev. Tuomas Burcess, D.D 
raduate, was adjudged to Edward George Lord Bishop of St. David's, and Pre 
Lytton Bulwer, Esq. Fellow Commoner bendary of Durham, promoted to the 
f Trinity Hall. Subject—Seulpture. See of SALISBURY, vacant by the death 
; June t1 of Dr. Jonn FisHer. 
William Russell, Esq. Charles Arnold, The Very Rev. Joun BANKs JENKINSON, 
I 4q- ind Charles Dade, I q- Bachelors of D.D. Dean of Worcester, promote d.to 
rm Arts, of Caius College, were elected Fel the Bishoprick of St. Davip's, and to 
ut lows of that Socieiy, on Dr. Perse’s Foun- a Prebend of Durham. 
dation. , Bidwell, Edward Tomson, M.A, Fellow 
The King has been pleased to appoint of Clare Hall, Cambridge to be 
vas the Rev. Professor Henslow, M.A. of St Preacher of St. Mary’s Church, Thet 
John’s College, to the Regius Professor ford, and Master of the School and 
hip of Botany, vacant by the death of Hospital Charity in that town, in the 
Professor Martyn. room of the late Rev. T. Wright, 
Str WILLIAM Browne's GOLD MrpALts founded in pursuance of the will of the 
are adjudged as follows: late Sir Richard Pulmerstone, Kut 
VOL. VII. NO, VI. oN 
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R ie, Thomas Bancroft, B.A. Caiu 
College, Cambridge. 

Ware, Ebenezer, M.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Williams, Charles, S8.C.L. 
Cambridge. 

Wing, John, B.A. Ciare Hall, Cambridge. 

Youldon, Abraham, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
le ve, Cc unbridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Brownlow, William, B.A. Pembroke Col 
lege, Oxford. 

Bryan, George, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Blundell, George Peacock, B.A. St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

Cragg, Stephen, Magdalen Hall, Oxford 

Edmonds, Richard, Magdalen Hall, ? 
Oxford. > 

By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Exeter. 4 

Fry, William, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 


T rinity Hall, 


Gardner, Thoma W ood vard, B.A. ¢ hri t 
Church, Oxford. 
Grant, Charles, St. John College, ) 
Cambridge, Literate § 
By Let. Dim. from the Archbp. of York. 


Greene, William Henry, B.A. St. John * 
( ollege, ( ambridge. 

Grvlls, John Couch, Jesus College, Cam 
bridg 

Harri J Hemi zion, M. A. Fellow ot 


Clare Hall, Cambridge 

Hazelwood, Samuel, B.A. St. John’s Col 
lege, Cambridge 

Hamilton, William Frederick, B.A. St 
Peter's Colle , Cambridge 

Ibbetson, Jose ph, B.A. St. John’s Cal ? 
lege, Cambridge 

By Let. Dim. from the Archbp. of Y 

Jackson, Humphrey, b.A. holar of St 


John’s College, Cambrid 


Lang Charl B.A, I Coll 
Ox | 

I ( B.A. Sel S 
J Colle Cambridge 

Lockin He B.A. St. Jol ( eae 
{ ’ 

Milnes, Cl opher B.A. I In Col 
lege, Oxf d 


Tavior, Peter, B.A. St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxtord. 

Wheat, Carlos Coney, B.A. St 
College, Cambridge. 

Wilde, Ralph, B.A. Trinity 
Dublin. 

Whitehurst, Thomas Beach, B.A. St 
Peter's College, Cambridge 

Wynn, Simon Hart, B.A. Magdalen ¢ 
lege, Cambridge. 


John 


College 


By the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
Christ Church Cathedral, Ma 8, th 
following gentl en of that University 








al lntelligence 


DEACONS 
Blandy, Francis Jackson, B.A. Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 
Bowen, Jeremiah, B.A. Chaplain of New 
College. 
Clutterbuck, James Charles, 
Exeter College. 


Fellow of 


Dashwood, George Henry, B.A. Lincoln 
College. 
Dodd, Henry Allison, M.A. Chaplain ol 
Queen's College. 
Dyke, Thomas Hart, 
Christ Church. 

Gresley, W illiam, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church. 

Greswell, Edward, M.A. Fellow of Cor 
pus Christi Colk ge. 

Hawkins, George, M.A. Probationary 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College 

Hutchins, Thomas, B.A. 
Christ Church. 

Lloyd, William Henry Cynric, B.A. Scho 
lar of Christ Church. 

Mesham, Arthur Bennett, M.A. Scholar 
of ( orpus ( hristi College. 

Michell, Henry William Robinson, B.A. 
Scholar of T rinity College. 

Passand, Henry, B.A. St. Alban’s Hall, 
Curate of Noke. 

Saunders, Augustus Page, 
of Christ Church. 

Scarbrough, William, B.A. Chaplain of 
Christ Church. 

Steele, Francis Chambré, 
Jesus College. 

Stone, William, 
nose ( oll ee. 

Titley, Peter, B.A. Scholar of Jesus Col 
lece 

Tvadall, Geor 


College. 


B.A. Student of 


Chaplain ef 


B.A. Student 


B.A. Scholar of 


M.A. Fellow 


of Brase 


9 M.A. Fellow ol Merton 


PRIESTS. 
Abrahall, John Chark Hoskyns, 
B.A, Scholar of Wadham College. — 
Banner, Benjamin Holford, M.A. Fellow 
of St. John’s College. 

Churton, Thomas Townson, M.A. Fellow 
of Brasenose College. 

Coleridge, Edward, B.A. Fellow of Exeter 
College. 

Cotes, Charles Grey, B.A. Christ Church, 
Curate of Stonesfield. 

Dandridge, George, B.A. Curate of Rou 


James 


sham. 

Dodgson, Charles, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church. 

Duboulay, James Thomas, M.A. Fellow 
f Exeter College. 

Ellis, John Joseph, M.A. Fellow of St. 
John’s College 

Harrison, William M.A. 
Christ Church. 

Henderson, Tl a B.A 
Christ Church, 


Student of 


Student of 
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ales, Thomas, B.A. Student of 
Christ Church. 


Newman, John Henry, M.A. Fellow of 


Perkins, Benjamin Robert, B.A. Chaplain 
of Christ Church 
Richards, Jos ph Loscomb, M.A. Fellow 
of Exeter College. 
Veysie, Daniel, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church. 
Webber, George Henry, B.A. Student of 
Christ Church. 
Woodgate, Henry Arthur, M.A. Fellow 
of St. John’s College. 
Vay 29. 
By the Lord Bishop of Winchester, in 
Parish Church of St. Margaret's, We 
iurnster. 
DEACONS 
Evans, William, B.A. Trinity College, 


Ferrers, Proby John, B.A. Oriel College, 
Onxtord 

Hutton, Charles Jaime B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

Mildmay, ¢ A. St. John, B.-A. Oriel Col 


ege, Oxford. 

Penton, Thomas, B.A. Pembroke College, 
Oxtord. ; 

Pole, Richard, B.A. Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. 

PRIESTS. 

Hanson, George Lowdon, B.A. Queen 
College, Oxford. 

Watson, John Hewlett, B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 


j e 12 
\ t general Ordination by the Lord 
Bishop of Glouce I 
DEA NS 
Jackso Joh M.A. Que ( £ 
Oxtor 
tephens, ( les Loder, L.A. $ la 


Oxtord. 


Annesley, Francis, B.A. St. John’s Col 
lege, Oxford. 

Blagdon, Edward, B.A. St. Mary Hall, 
Oxtord. 

Brickdale, Richard, B.A. Christ ¢ hureh, 
Oxtord 

Daniel, Joseph, B.A. Worcester Ce llege, 
Oxford. 

Dwarris, Charles Augustus, B.A. Emma 
nuet College, Cambridge. 

Jones, Henry, B.A. Exeter ¢ olleze, Ox- 

ford 

Nelson, Horatio, B.A. St. Ednound Hall, 
Oxford 

Pavater, Samuel, B.A Trinity College 


Cambridge. 


June 15. 
At Winchester Colle Be, by the Lerd 
Bishop ot Hereford. 
DEACONS. 
Colpoys, James Adair Griffith, B.A. Ex 
eter College, Oxford 
Hodges, Frederick, examined Student in 
Civil Law, New College, Oxford. 
Pilkington, Charles, examined Student in 
Civil Law, New College, Oxtord. 
Woodcock, Stephen Lewis, B.A. Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 
June 19, 
At a general Ordination holden by the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
DEACONS. 
\rthy, Joh ly B.A. Jesus ( olleg ’ Cam 
bridge. 
Blenkinsop, William Thomas, B.A. St 
Alban Liall, Oxford. 
Brook, Charles Abraham, B.A. Caius 
College, Cainbridge. 
Cory, Robert, B.A. Eimmanuel College, 


Cambridge. 

Filtuess, Henry, Queen's College, Cain 
bridge. ; 

Gibson, John, B,A. Catharine Hall, Cam 
bridge 

Goode, William, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Image, John, B.A, Caius College, Cam 
bridge. 

Iveson, Thomas, Catharine Hall, Cam 
bridge. 

King, James, B.A. Catharine Hall, Cam 
bridac 

Lawton, Joseph Thomas, l.A. Trinity 

Jollege, Cambridge. 

Lowther, Pon onby, late of Christ Col 
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